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February 


Life may be given in many ways, . 
And loyalty to truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So generous is fate. 
— Lowell 


For manhood is the one immortal thing 
Beneath time’s changeful sky. 
— Lowel 


I know no North, no South, no East, no West. 
— Henry Clay 


MANHOOD AND PATRIOTISM 


Are not these the lessons of this month of birth- 
days? 


Washington, Lincoln, Lowell and Longfellow! Do 
not these names stand for manhood and patriotism 
over and above every other gift or accomplishment 
which has given to them fame and immortality ? 


The primary teacher, in ways known only to herself 
will interweave these lessons of manliness and love of 
country into all the regular work of the month. Vor 
in a mechanical, perfunctory ‘correlation, but as the 
artist-weaver twines his golden thread of beautiful 
design, in and out of the substantial fabric. Each 
month suggests some special theme for attention, and 
offers the aid of circumstance and season to teach its 
lesson and accentuate its meaning. This does not 
mean that children are not to be taught a love of 
country every day; but there are times and seasons 
when this may be emphasized, just as there is a bird 
month and an arbor day. 


Teaching the facts about Washington is not teach- 
ing the greatness of Washington’s manhood. The 
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children may know every traditional story concerning 
the boy, the youth, the statesman, the general, and the 
president, Washington, and yet not feel the lofty 
Washington spirit, or recognize the crowning great- 
ness of his individual manhood. They must know 
that these have given the lasting glory to Washing- 
ton’s supreme place in our national history. It is the 
Washington we respect, admire and /ove that must be 
taught the children, and not alone the great general 
who could plan campaigns and win battles. Napoleon 
could do that. 


Learning and Teaching Life 


“One bright morning the great Edison called his son to 
him and spake thus: “ Thomas, my son, you know almost 
as much as your father, but what you know will never be of 
use to you until you know men. Get out, Thomas, and 
study men. Brush up against the world for a while, and let 
us see what you are made of. You have good ideas, work 
them. Good morning.” 


Why should the reading of this little incident 
suggest teachers? But it did. This view of a prepa- 
ration for work always does suggest teachers. They 
need this miscellaneous mixing with the world more 
than any other class of women workers, and they get 
the least of it. Why? ‘“Notime!” ‘ Too busy!” 
are the regulation excuses. There are other reasons 
besides these. Teachers do not realize that free, 
wholesome intercourse with the world helps them 
to be better teachers. Such a thought never occurs 
to them. They have little taste and little time for 
mixing with people who have no special interest in 
teachers or schools. 

But there zs a preparation for the teaching and 
training of children in this contact with every phase 
of life— in this “brushing up against the world; ” 
and it is a preparation that cannot be furnished by 
experts in pedagogy or in normal schools. 

If teachers will go to evening socials, entertainments, 
fairs and clubs where schools are never mentioned; if 
they can enter into fun with boys and girls in the game- 
playing stage; if they can look on at a “ society” 
reception, where the width of a hem or the shade of a 
ribbon is of eternal moment; if they can listen when 
business men talk business; if they can watch men 
differ in politics; if they could overhear publishers 
discuss purchases, profits and possibilities; if they 
will linger while some tired, hedged-in mother deplores 
her monotonous, narrow life; if they can go to the 
theatre and be thrilled by some worthy play; if they 
can listen to a symphony concert; if they can see a 
good picture and hear it interpreted; if they can get 
inside the life of that ragged newsboy, calling ‘‘ papers,” 
on the street ;— if teachers could do all of these things 
and many more of the same kind, what would it do 
for them? 
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If they saw it all in the right way and looked for 
the meaning of it all, they would learn what life is; 
and to study life is the very best preparation to teach 
others how to live. Sensible teachers, open to convic- 
tion, would grow bigger and broader in their knowl- 
edge, their judgments, and warmer in their sympathies. 
They would feel the struggle of humanity and respond 
to the great heart-throb in it. Besides this waking-up 
on the humanity side of their natures, they would be 
liable to lose a little personal vanity and conceit. They 
see that what looks so huge to them in the school-room is 
a very trifling matter outside of it, and that their per- 
sonal opinions are not the world’s criterion. There 
will not be an eclipse of the sun or a falling of the 
barometer if Johnny did whisper, or if Mary ‘“‘ missed 
that word over again.” If they are percent teachers, 
that fraction of an “‘ average” will not assume such a 
terrible proportion, and it is, perhaps, not too much 
to hope that they might be able to see that the world 
does not estimate values by tenths and hundredths. 
They would learn to estimate values relatively, and 
grasp things as wholes. They would learn to dis- 
criminate between trivialities and the great problems 
of life. The agonizing question would not be, How 
shall I mark this recitation? or, How shall I get my 
whole class promoted? but, How shail I train these 
children to meet /ife? 


Children’s Love of Self and Other 


Interests 


~ Prof M. V. O’SHEA University of Wisconsin, Madison 


( Continued from Fanuary> 
A Child’s Appreciation of the Aésthetic. 


I desire, before leaving our subject, to say a few words 
upon children’s love for and appreciatiou of things zsthetic. 
There are many people who believe that a child is a little 
savage in his tastes; and if this be true, we could hardly 
expect a young boy or girl to have much affection for what 
is truly beautiful, for such appreciation is possessed only by 
civilized, cultured man. With a view to getting some defi- 
nite data upon this question, studies were made in the 
Buffalo School of Pedagogy last year upon children’s appre- 
ciation of the esthetic as portrayed in pictures especially. 
As a partial result of these investigations it was found, as 
one would expect, that children of all ages are attracted by 
color rather than by plain black and white ; and the reasons 
given indicated that they esteemed colored pictures to be 
prettier. Young children seem not to be over-particular 
about harmony in color; but keen discrimination in this 
direction doubtless comes almost wholly from large experi- 
ence and some special cultivation. It may be said unquali- 
fiedly, however, that color seems bright, warm, and cheerful 
as compared with the coldness and austerity of black and 
white ; and this fact suggests the desirability of surrounding 
young children with at least moderately bright colors in the 
home and school. It suggests, also, that illustrations which 
the child sees in his text-books or elsewhere should be col- 
ored as nearly like life as possible, for these will claim his 
attention and arouse interest as the more somber pictures 
cannot. 

But it may not be assumed that the child will grow in 
appreciation of the most esthetic in color unless he be 
carefully instructed thereunto. It is probably true that the 
child’s appreciation of harmonies is determined in large 
measure by the standards which are set before him in daily 
life ; so that if these be crude and barbarous they must in 
time become the ideals of the child as surely as if they 
be the most refined and artistic. Perhaps teachers may find 
in this a strong reason, in addition to others equally as good, 
for giving some special attention to dress, to make it as 
artistic and becoming in every way as possible, Sometime 
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I would like to speak further of this subject in discussing 
the influence of suggestion and imitation in the class-room, 
when I would like to show from the results of special inves- 
tigations how the thoughts, the manners, the tastes of the 
teacher silently but surely work themselves into the person- 
ality of pupils. 


Children Love the “ Cunning”’ 


Young children seem very greatly interested in that form 
of the zesthetic which is designated in their own language by 
the terms cunning, cute, or lovely. A little child, a little 
dog, or in fact, any little thing of this kind appeals to all 
children with wonderful force. It seems rare to find a child 
who is not greatly attracted by objects of this character. 
Even the very youngest child loses all interest in an adult 
when there is a baby or any little person about. Some 
studies have recently been made in Nebraska showing that 
children are much more interested in the young than in the 
adult of animal life of any kind. We seem to have here a 
profound instinct of child nature, and one of importance to 
both parent and teacher. The term cunning, as used by a 
child, probably has a deal more of content in it than we 
would naturally think. If one will study the beaming face 
of achild when it is ‘in the presence of some cunning 
object, and will listen to the tones of the voice as it gives 
expression to admiration and affection, he can easily see 
that in the mind of the child goodness, gentleness, sweet- 
ness, playfulness, and doubtless other esthetic qualities 
belong to the object which has so claimed the child’s affec- 
tions. The fact that children are thus deeply interested in 
what from their point of view seems cunning, is a strong 
testimonial, in my opinion, of the essential purity, goodness 
and gentleness of the child heart. 

The question arises whether we appeal to this profound 
and vital interest to the extent we should in our school 
work. The kindergarten without question does much more 
in this direction than the average primary school, probably 
because the latter has until quite recently been thought to 
be too serious a place for the nurture or even recognition of 
suoh things. People have felt that we would not be educa- 
ting our children if we were not teaching them the alphabet 
or their numbers from the first day on. But how much 
more truly educative it would be to spend quite a portion of 
our time (not all of it, however) in the early grades in 
bringing a child into immediate contact with those forms of 
life which appeal to his affections and all his better feelings. 
In our studies in the School of Pedagogy we found that a 
beautiful, delicate flower, whether the living specimen was 
at hand or whether it was seen in a picture, apparently 
aroused the most tender and lovely feelings in the children 
whom we observed. We never found a child who would 
not leave his computing, spelling, or language for the study 
of beautiful pictures of flowers, children, and similar 
objects, as well as of the real things themselves. Of course, 
we must have some computing and some spelling, and good, 
thorough work in these subjects at that, but it is certainly 
to be deplored if almost the whole time in the primary 
grades must be given up to exercises of this formal 
character. 


Art for the School-room must be within the Child’s Power of 
Appreciation 


But while children are deeply interested in art products 
which are within the circle of their experiences, still they 
do not seem specially attracted by those great masterpieces 
which have won the admiration of adults. We found that 
a child of five or six would always prefer some simple illus- 


tration of boys at play, or flowers, or animals, or waterfalls, - 


to the “Angelus” or other great painting. The work of 
art which the adult admires must portray some great experi- 
ence of the human soul, and one who has not had such an 
experience cannot appreciate or fully enjoy the painting. 
We may not expect children, then, to be interested in the 
art of grown people; and in selecting art pieces for the 
school-room, we must be guided by the child’s power of 
comprehension and interpretation instead of the merits 
of the pictures from the standpoint of a critical artist. We 
are coming rapidly to feel that the walls of our school-rooms 
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should be hung with the best treasures of art, but let us be 
careful in our choosing to constantly keep in mind the 
child’s plane of appreciation and the peculiar things he is 
most interested in, in pictures. We would not, then, choose 
the same pictures for the first grade as for the fifth or eighth 
grades, although we should, of course, look as carefully to 
the artistic finish of what pictures are chosen. 





A Hallowed Holiday. 


This hallowed holiday, this sacred season, asks all who 
love their country and their kind to freshen patriotism and 
deepen all the springs of hope, faith and devotion. The 
memory of him who heard the tramp of coming millions, 
and in a vision hour saluted our generation, imposes upon 
us a sacred task. Though a full century has passed, the 
old-time enemies are here, changed, indeed, in form, but 
with increased virulence. No warships indeed threaten 
our harbors, no armies girdle our eastern coasts. Our ene- 
mies do not come blowing the trumpet before them, or 
keeping step to martial music. But wherever the greed 
of power assaults the weaker, wherever the class spirit lays 
strong hands upon institutions, and arrogates to itself 
special privileges ; wherever corruption poison the spring of 
municipal government, there the battle is set in array. 

Our fathers were patriots and heroes ; their children must 
be neither politicians nor poltroons. Our fathers were 
scholars and Christians; for their children, ignorance and 
unbelief were shamefully degrading. That God who ever 
leads and guides his people, in whose presence Washington 
prayed at Valley Forge, doth still lead and guide the 
advancing hosts, and through fidelity to his laws, and love 
to Christ, his son, will the children be able to guard, 
strengthen and enrich the institutions received as a heritage 
for generations yet to come. 

In these sacred hours, when we read again Washington’s 


“‘ Farewell Address,” review the providential epochs in his . 


life, and seek to emulate his moderation, courage, persist- 
ence, and character, we may be permitted to encourage the 
belief that the spirits of our fathers bow over us in sacred 
benediction. In these hallowed seasons it is given us to 
see and feel the presence of these heroes of whom the 
world was not worthy: the brave Samuel Adams, called the 
“ morning star of the revolution ; ” the eager and eloquent 
John Adams and Patrick Henry ; the tranquil John Jay ; the 
all-discerning Hamilton; Jefferson, with his wide outlook ; 
and, “ combining and subordinating all the great powers of 
his associates,” as George William Curtis has said,“ we may 
feel the glory of the presence, and bow the head to the 
blessing of the ever-living, the immortal Washington.” 

Cynics and the sons of envy and jealousy sometimes 
assert that Washington represents a gentle myth, an ideal- 
ized personage, too good to have been great. Time, it is 
said, has clothed him with his best qualities, and when these 
are stripped away only “a steel engraving” is left. But he 
who patiently reads the story of the beginnings of our gov- 
ernment and observes who brought law and order out of 
chaos will find the figure of Washington becoming so 
colossal as to fill the eye and satisfy the reason. 


The Fame of Washington Abroad. 

Time dims reputation ; the years eclipse human greatness, 
and often a single century avails to transform the man of 
oak and rock into a vague and unsubstantial myth. To- 
day’s events and leaders rob us of the inspiration of the 
leaders of yesterday. Our admiration will be the keener for 
knowing that in his own time enemies and friends alike gave 
our Washington such meed of praise as is accorded unto 
few. “ Until time shall be no more,” said Lord Brougham, 
“will the test of the progress which our race has made in 
wisdom and virtue be derived from the veneration paid to 
the immortal name of Washington.” 

In his speech in Parliament in 1794 Fox contrasted 
Washington’s character and the principles of his address to 
Congress with the character and policy of the European 
courts. ‘“Tllustrious man! Deriving honor less from the 
splendor of the situation than from the dignity of his mind ! 
Is has been reserved for him to run the race of glory with- 
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out experiencing the smallest interruption to the brilliancy 
of his career. It must indeed create astonishment that, 
placed in circumstances so critical and filling a station so 
conspicuous, the character of Washington should not once - 
have been called in question ; that he should in no instance 
have been accused either of improper insolence or of mean 
submission in his transactions with foreign nations. 

The breath of censure has not tried to impeach the 
purity of his conduct, nor the eye of envy to raise its 
malignant glance to the elevation of his virtues. Such has 
been the transcendent merit and the unparalleled fate of 
this illustrious man.” No less a statesman than Mr. Glad- 
stone has given Washington a place in that small and elect 
group of statesmen of the first order, making him to stand 
forth as one of the five or six lighthouses along the dreary 
coast lines of our great world.— Dr. Hillis, Chicago. 


Novel Reading VI 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 


NCE upon a time it was considered not only frivolous 

Q but wicked to read novels. Nowadays, however, we 

take our novel-reading a little too seriously, perhaps, 

making it one of the duties of life to be able to dis- 

cuss the novel of the hour. What we are to do in this talk 

is to go over together, very hastily, some of the reasons for 
reading good fiction. 

Let us agree to begin with that good fiction should form 
a part of our current reading. The novel has a good right 
to exist. The love of life—the wish to study’ it in all its 
aspects — is even more deeply rooted in the human heart 
than the love of nature. While this appetite is legitimate 
and wholesome, it has, like all good things, its dangers. 
Even Washington Irving, himself an occasional writer of 
fiction, warned parents against putting too much of it into 
the hands of young people, who are apt to get from it 
false views of life and an exaggerated idea of their own 
importance in the scheme of things. 

Nor are maturer minds wholly proof against over indul- 
gence in this kind of reading. Few of us would be able to 
rise superior to the mental effects of prolonged indulgence 
in the reading of even good novels, any more than we could 
physically withstand a constant diet of candy and spices. 
The best of novels base their interest on imaginary situa- 
tions and make their appeal to us on the emotional side. 
A little of this is excellent for the mental and moral health 
—too much of it brings on dyspepsia. It is good to 
laugh with Thackeray and Scott and Dickens, but if we let 
the recreation become a dissipation we impair our power to 
weep and laugh naturally about anything. Novels, in short, 
have an important place in nature’s economy but they must 
be kept in it by strict surveillance, and called to account, 
too, for the use they make of our time. 


As to Selection 


As to choice in the systematic reading of novels — the 
incorporation of them into any scheme of general culture, 
our first embarassment is an embarassment of riches. 
There are so many novels! We cannot manage to read 
them all,— not even, I suppose, all the good ones. If it 
were possible to make a list of all the novels now in print, 
and to take from it those that are not worth reading, it 
would still be out of the question in one busy life, and with 
other reading to do, to read them all. 

Suppose, for example, we undertake to read six or eight 
good novels every year. This is really an ample allowance, 
if we confine ourselves to the best work of the best novelists. 
At this rate it will take us nearly two years, if we begin with 
“ Don Quixote” and readonly the representative works from 
that period on, to arrive within hailing distance of our own 
country. 

Do you feel, I wonder, that one novel in two months is 
short commons? Perhaps it is, yet the good novel will 
seem better worth while and the bad one distinctly less 
desirable if they are taken at such an interval than if they 
follow each other more rapidly. For one thing, you have 








time, if you like the book, to begin again at the first chap- 
ter, or in the middle, or at some especially attractive 
passage, and read it all through again — a very dear delight. 
And you have time to think it well over—to get it into 
your life, if it belongs there — out of it, if it does not. 

You have time, too, for an exercise more helpful not only 
in fixing but in forming a judgment, namely, the writing 
out as clearly as you can, your own impression of the book. 
It is well to keep a list of all books read, and into such a 
list to tuck, from time to time, a few lines of comment — 
brief reviews which no one but yourself may ever see, but 
which will keep your memory of the book fresh and which 
you may find interesting more than once for purposes of 
comparison. 


Points of Criticism 


The points at which a novel challenges criticism are many 
and varied. ‘The first question we must ask concerning it 
is, what its author has aimed todo. This question applies 
to all novels —they are not necessarily novels “with a 
purpose,” so called, but each of them has an aim, even 
though that aim be only to amuse. 

It is a vexed question whether a novel should be any- 
thing but a story. A rather noisy group of critics claims 
that if a novel teaches or preaches, it is not a work of art. 
But it is also a question whether a novel that is a work of 
art — that tells a true story of human life — can help point- 
ing a moral —can help suggesting to us the eternal differ- 
ence between the good and the bad, the false and the true. 
Of course there are plenty of Pharisees in fiction, and we 
like them there no better than in real life unless the author 
takes us into his confidence and despises them with us. 
There is, however, a kind of prig that imposes on the author 
himself and that gets himself taken seriously, not only by 
the author, but by a great many readers — and this, I think, 
is what we object to when we talk about “ preachy novels.” 

But between the novel which aims merely to tell a good 
story, and the one which is a sugar-coated pill, there is a 
vast number of gradations, and somewhere among them we 
shall find the book which seems to us the ideal novel. 
Your ideal novel and mine may not be the same but if the 
choice is honestly made they will have certain things in 
common. 

The first thing, once more, is to decide what the author 
has tried to do and if he has done it. Is it to bring out, in 
all its phases, the humor or the pathos of a situation? Is it 
to depict, in its development and results, the power of some 
overmastering passion, such as ambition, jealousy, avarice, 
revenge, hatred, love? Is it to show how no man can live 
his life without touching and influencing other lives, for 
good or ill? Is it to remind us that man is master of his 
fate >—or to convince us that we are but “impotent pieces 
of the game ” in which fate makes all the moves? Is it to 
show life in all its beauty, or life in all its ugliness, in some 
special place or class of life? Whatever it be, whether one 
of these things or something else, has the author done the 
thing he tried to do? 


Fidelity to Life 


The next point to consider is whether the picture, com- 
pleted, is broadly true to life. Does it give you the impres- 
sion of reality? You cannot always decide unaided whether 
‘local color” is true or not because you cannot always be 
familiar with the place or time described. For instance, 
you cannot say from personal observation, whether English 
country life early in the century was just what Jane Austen 
has described it in “ Pride and Prejudice,” but you can 
form some idea whether the motives prompting her men 
and women are real, or whether they are such motives as 
Miss Austen thought men and women ought to have. And 
while the test of accuracy in detail may and should be 
applied wherever we have the material for comparison, the 
first test of realness is that of the human heart. Etiquette 
and costume and local color— even manner of speech—are 
secondary. 

Again, in applying this test, you must allow for the indi- 
viduality of the author. If every writer of stories saw life in 
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precisely the same way, fiction would wear an aspect of gray 
monotony. It would be very tame and tedious indeed if 
all of them were as gossipy as Miss Austen, and very wearing 
if they were as intense as Victor Hugo. Nor should we 
relish a steady diet of either the satire of Thackeray or the 
alternate humor and pathos of Dickens. Probably no one 
comes nearer to giving us a well-ordered, nourishing and 
palatable diet in fiction, than Walter Scott, yet even Scott 
would not satisfy us continuously, — we need variety. 

For this reason we can afford to be patient and tolerant 
of the idiosyncracies of our authors. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that we must not quarrel with even an exagger- 
ation or distortation of facts so long as the thing to be 
demonstrated is true. A painter in his picture puts a 
streak of white paint on the rounded surface of the glass 
bowl he is studying, not because that part of the bowl is 
really white but because he must make you see that the 
light strikes it most sharply at that point. So the novelist 
may subject his heroine to severe trials and temptations, 
not because all women must face those very trials, but 
because he wants to show you how pure and beautiful is her 
soul. 

A Word About Technique 

These two elements, the aim of the book and its fidelity 
to life, should come first in forming our judgment. Then 
we must consider the technical treatment,—- construction, 
movement, dramatic action, dialogue, artistic handling of 
detail. The construction of a novel is the framework of 
circumstance on which it is built. This is sometimes, and 
with perfect propriety, very slight. An elaborate plot and 
setting is not essential to the development of a great novel, 
although it is quite legitimate. It must, however, have con- 
tinuity and consistency. A vague, disjointed structural out- 
line is often disastrous to the artistic effect of a book which 
has other elements of real strength. 

The movement of a novel is that process by which the 
different parts of the book are merged into each other. 


‘When this is accomplished without “jerkiness” or a per- 


ceptible slackening of interest on the part of the reader, it 
may be called successful and it is one of the qualities most 
noticeable by its absence. 

Dramatic action has the same kind of value in the novel 
as in the play, but in less degree. It is, however, very 
necessary and all great novelists have it, —it warms and 
electrifies their work. When it is missing we are conscious 
of a lack of life and color. We may grant the excellence 
of the story as a whole, its technique may be perfect, its 
construction admirable, its movement easy; but if there be 
not here and there a touch that flashes the men and women 
before our eyes, then it still lacks an essential of perfect 
fiction. 

The artistic detail of a story consists in those subtle 
touches by which the author throws a glamour about his 
characters and helps you to see them as he wants you to. 
It would be harder to say just how this is done than to 
mention instances, but it is, or should be, a minor consider- 
ation in the novelist’s art and it constitutes one of the most 
baffling differences between the sincere artist and the pre- 
tender. There are writers who have either no story to tell 
or else a wicked one, who are able to make their work 
alluring, even convincing, by these very touches. They 
captivate their public perhaps, but their success cannot 
survive the test of time. They pass away with the fashion 
of their period. 

We have, then, in summing up our estimate of a novel, to 
consider on the one side the author’s purpose, whether it be 
noble or ignoble, and his view of life, whether it be false or 
true ; and on the other side, his mastery of the technical 
details of his art. And this double analysis of the novels 
we read, helps us not only to express clearly to others what 
we think about them, but to mature our own judgment and 
acquire the gift of estimating a book promptly and fairly. 





Childhood has its manner of seeing, perceiving, and 
thinking, peculiar to itself; nothing is more absurd than 
our being anxious to substitute our own in its stead. 

— Fean Facques Rousseau. 
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In February 


After all the winter chill, 
Hearts with sudden gladness fill, 
In February. 


In the tints of morning skies 
Dreams of coming flowers rise, 
In February. 


And a crowd of sparrows brings 
Happy thoughts of absent wings, 
In February. 


Even shadows promise sweet 
What the passing days complete, 
In February. 
— Lillian E. Childs 


Games and Plays for the School- 
Room VI 


KATHERINE BEEBE 
The Shoemaker. 
(Page 14. Part II) 


Ce velo re the trade life which the children love 
so well to reproduce, let us now open a shoe-shop. 
A bench made of chairs, or anything that is at hand, 

is placed in the front part of the room ready for cus- 
tomers. A group consisting of a mother and several chil- 
dren retire to the hall or dressing-room to await the 
dramatic moment of entrance. 

The head shoemakers occupy the front seats and are the 
ones chosen to do the measuring and fitting for the buyers. 
The workers in the seats back of the front row are the 
shoemakers’ helpers. Choosing an equal number of head 
shoemakers and customers will simplify matters. 

Enter the buyers, who sing — 


“Good morning, dear cobblers, please make me a shoe, 
With a sole that is thick and with upper so new.” 








The shoemaker 


To which the shoemakers answer, 


“ Oh, yes, little friends, the foot let us measure, 
We'll cut it and fit it and sew it with pleasure.” 


Then the customers to each other sing, 


“ Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, do you hear the good news? 
The shoemaker says he will make us some shoes.” 
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The shoemakers sing and act out the words of the second 
verse. 


“ We'll stretch on our lasts this good heavy leather; 
It will keep your feet warm in the cold wintry weather. 
There’s the awl to make holes, here’s the thread to put in, 
Here’s the shoemakers’ wax, so now let us begin.” 


The customers again sing to each other, 


“ Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, do you hear the good news? 
The cobblers are ready to make our new shoes.” 

As this chorus is sung the cobblers sew vigorously. As 
the next verse begins the head shoemakers leave their seats 
and try on the shoes, while the helpers in the seats sew and 
sing, 

“ With pegs made of wood I will fasten the heels; 
Now the shoe is all done, please to tell how it feels, 
And here are the buttons, not one must we lose, 
But sew them all tight on the pretty new shoes.” 

Again the family congratulate each other in the words of 
the chorus, the closing line changing to the words, 


“The good busy cobblers have finished the shoes.” 


A purse full of paper or pasteboard money from which 
the cobblers are paid is a dramatic finish to this game much 
appreciated by the children. I have made a few changes 
in the words of the song but only in order to substitute the 
plural for the singular number. It is to be hoped that the 
children will enjoy this game to the point of making the 
fitting process of the third verse fairly dramatic. 

Drilling 

As Washington’s birthday draws near, and the story of 
Abraham Lincoln is told, a martial spirit is stirring through- 
out the school. Now is the time for the teacher to become 
a captain and drill her recruits. The following are some of 
the orders which she can give, having prompt and soldierly 
obedience to command for one of her objective points. 








** Flags in left hand against shoulder” 


1. Stand (Jn the middle of the aisle. Heels together. 
Heads up. Hands at the sides.) 
2. Right face. (Zurn to right) 


3- Front face. (Zurn to front.) 
4. Leftface. (Zurn to it.) 

5. Backs, (4% “eacher.) 

6. Right face. 

7. Front face. 

8. Mark time. 

9. March. 
10. Halt. 


Drill on these movements until the children are suffi- 
ciently perfect in them to make the work a play. Practice 
halting on the instant of command. March by ones and by 
twos. March with flags. Drill with flags as follows: 

Flag in right hand, against shoulder. 
Flag in left hand, against shoulder. 
Flags up. 

Flags down. 

Wave flags in right hand. 


weep x 
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6. Wave flags in left hand. 
7. Flags against right shoulder. 
8. March, 
9- March and wave flags. 
10. March, wave and sing, etc., etc. 


Soldier Men 
(Page 68. Part Tl) 


With flags and caps let the marching be done to the 
words of the song, the tramping, the light footfall, the 
drumming and the trumpeting being the actions which 











“* Here are the trumpeters ” 


accompany the words. Of course there are only a few 
drummers and trumpeters, and of course they come in on 
their parts at exactly the right moment. 

Personally, I have not had very much success in using 
the second verse of this song. We have usually set our- 
selves going with the first verse, kept on to the rhythmic 
beat of the music of the song, and then repeated the verse 
as often as the exigency of the occasion demanded. 


The Drummer 
(Page 114. Part Il.) 


With as many real drums as can be brought to school, 
and a further equipment of imaginary ones, the Drum Corps 
of Room Number One march gayly through the halls and 
some of the other rooms on some gala day, singing the 
words of this song which they have learned for the purpose. 
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This visiting of other rooms in festal array on high days 
has been a great success with us. Both groups of children 
enjoy it and they look forward to it from year to year. On 
one occasion, after we had beén grinding wheat, baking 
bread and visiting bakeries we had a Bakers’ Parade, 
modeled on the pattern of the annual “ Business Men’s 
Picnic ” of the town. We wore caps and aprons of news- 
paper, which we made ourselves. We carried oyster crack- 
ers in our pockets and threw them to the delighted 
spectators all along the line of march. 

Again we were knights, and with golden shields, knightly 
banners and white helmets, we paraded through the rooms 
where our big brothers and sisters worked and where we 
expected to work some day. 

It is little things of this sort which add to the feeling of 
unity, brotherhood and community interest in our school 
life, which after all is life itself. 


The Other Way 


ALICE ORMES 


There were eight dirty faces in my room — yes, eight. I 


\\ had counted them carefully, twice, hoping for an error. 


Shall I send them out to the sink, one at a time, and tell 


\ ‘them to use soap and water, I asked myself. It was the 


second day of school and we were not yet very well 
acquainted. They are so young it surely won’t hurt their 
pride ; still, there must be a better, a more delicate way, | 


~- argued within myself. 


The whole debate was the matter of an instant. Then I 


‘said aloud, “Have you ever heard the story of the little 


prince —a érue story? No? Then I will tell you. He 
was a little boy, just about as old as some of you, and 
because he was small he had a nurse, who helped him dress 
in the morning, and combed his hair and washed his face, 
until he should be old enough to doit himself. He and his 
father, the king, lived in a fine palace ; for that is what they 
call the great house in which kings live. Just outside the 
gates soldiers always stood to guard the palace. Whenever 
the king or the little prince passed by the soldiers saluted— 
like this. As I said, the little prince used to have his face 
washed each morning, but he disliked it so much that some- 
times he made a great fuss about it. One day he said to 
his father, ‘What is the use of being a prince if I cannot 
do as I please, but must have my face washed, just like 
other boys?’”’ 

“ But you needn’t.” said his father. ‘If you had really 
rather, you may let it remain dirty.” Oh! what a black- 
faced prince it was who played about the palace that day. 
When he passed, the soldiers gave no sign they knew 
him. Not one of them saluted. Then the prince was very 
angry. He rushed into his father, 
‘“‘ Papa, I want you to send those sol- 
diers away !’’ he cried. “ They didn’t 
salute me when I passed.” 

“Ah,” said the king gravely, “I 
do not blame a cé/ean soldier for not 
saluting a dirty prince.” 

“ Children, what do you suppose 
the prince did after that?” 

“‘ Washed his face,’’ was the instant 
response of a dozen eager voices. 

“And I guess he felt pretty ’shamed, 
too,” added one. 

That afternoon I counted again. 
The eight had dwindled to one. 

“TI have a great many clean little 
princes, to-day,” I said, as I looked 
into the small, wide-awake faces. The 
next morning, behold, the last dirty 
prince had vanished ; and “ten I knew 
that the other way was best. 
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The English Language 


Does It Need Revision ? 


F. C. CHAMBERLIN University of Chicago 
(From 7imes-Herald) 


(The following from Prof. Chamberlin, of the Chicago 
University gives the affirmative side of the question. In the 
March number will appear the negative side from Prof. Peck 
of Columbia College. Both authors have given permission 
for extracts from these articles to appear in Primary Epuca- 
TION.—ED. ) 


That our language, in common with other languages, has 
its useless parts, its unnecessary bulk, its needless complica- 
tions, its weak constructions, its incompetencies and its 
inadaptabilities, scarcely needs to be urged upon observing 
and thoughtful people. But let us specify : 

1. There are certain sounds to be represented. Granted 
for the moment that we wish to use these just as they have 
been heretofore used, it is glaringly manifest that we do not 
represent them in the simplest, most convenient and most 
elegant manner. An enormous amount of time and energy 
is wasted on a crude and wearisome spelling. The defence 
of this, so far as there is any, is closely akin to that offered 
by the Chinese for their ancestor-worship and like prac- 
tices. Our crude spelling comes essentially from a forced 
retention of the ancestral debris of the language which in a 
healthy condition would have been moulted or sloughed off. 
The need of reform in spelling is too well known to need 
argument. If the demonstration of the evil were sufficient 
to remedy it, an improved spelling would have been attained 
long ago. Unfortunately our wretched practice is intrenched 
behind a most formidable prejudice. While this also is well 
known, it is perhaps not sufficiently realized that this tena- 
cious prejudice is the chief obstacle to reform, and that it is 
the strategic point to be attacked and removed. 

2. There is more sound than is necessary for the thought 
conveyed ; or, in the written form, there is a needless waste 
of letters. From the economic point of view is there any- 
thing more absurd than the use of incomprehensibility to 
express the simple negative idea which is concealed some- 
where in its cumbrous length. _It is a train of five vehicles 
(three prepositions, an adjective and a substantive) loosely 
linked together to carry empty negation. There is a long 
list of words of like profligate length. When thoughts 
were few and there was need to make them cover as much 
time or space as possible, such words were convenient, but 
now there is more to be told than can be heard and more 
to be written than can be read, why longer dilute it with 
this needless wastage of sound and ink? 

Not only is there great wastage of sound and of letters, 
but much uncouthness has been retained. Unmouthable 
words mar almost every page of the lexicon. In not a small 
percentage of our words neither the sound nor the written 
forms are either elegant or easy of utterance or fittingly 
expressive. Open the dictionary at random and, following 
down the columns, note the large percentage of words 
which are needlessly long, or difficult to speak, or ugly in 
form, or otherwise obnoxious to good phonic taste. Why 
should not every word in English be made equal if not 
superior to the best word in any other language? Do we 
hesitate to borrow and improve upon foreign ideas in the 
mechanical world? Why should we in the linguistic? 

3. There are worn out formalisms, loose constructions 
and needless complications. The syntax is nearly or quite 
as bad as the vocabulary and the spelling. Perhaps there 
is no better illustration of this than the useless sibilant 
appended to the so-called third person, singular number of 
the present tense, indicative mood. Iam quite unable to 
find any need for it. The so-called third persons and 
singular numbers of other tenses and moods have no such 
appendage and suffer no discernible loss, but rather gain 
much in convenience. Our eccentric prejudices do not 
require us to say “ he rans,” though they strenuously insist 
that we must say “he runs.” We may say “I run,” “ you 
run,” “we run,” “ they run” with impunity, but great is our 
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sin against “ grammar” (mere fashion) if we say “ he run.” 
These sibilants are grave obstacles to freedom in extem- 
poraneous speech, except with the most practiced. They 
require a wasteful diversion of attention which should be 
concentrated on the thought and the essentials of expres- 
sion. So it is with all the many functionless relics of 
ancient declensions, conjugations and obsolete syntactical 
devices. Why not trim off these dead limbs and let the 
tree grow into symmetry and beauty, and yield clear timber 
instead of knotty and punky slabs? 

Serious rhetorical defects follow inevitably upon a cum- 
brous syntax. The free and effective arangement of thought 
is trammeled by the needless exactions of our unregenerate 
syntax. 


The language needs rectification and refinement in all 
departments. It also needs enrichment to meet the grow- 
ing demands of the age. So far as possible this enrichment 
should be secured by the more facile use of the words we 
now possess, which would be permitted if they were freed 
from their useless lumber and the trammelings of a tyran- 
nical syntax. 


But the condition of the language, bad as it is, is more 
tolerable than our moral attitude toward it. If one were 
called upon to name the most declared servitude to preju- 
dice to be found in Christendom to-day he might safely 
name our bondage to our irrational spelling, our uncouth 
words and our antiquated syntax. There is nothing more 
manifestly erratic than to spell “of” with an “f,” but who 
of us can see it in its proper dress, “ ov,” without a wince of 
his “ educated ” sensibilities? Who would as lief hear “he 
sit” as “I sit,” however much he may be convinced that 
both may well follow the same style? The simple fact is 
we have been persistantly and strenuously educated into 
prejudice in favor of inherited fashions in speech in utter 
disregard of real merit. Our prejudices are intense in 
proportion to their irrationality, as prejudices usually are. 
This schooling in prejudice seems to me to be a moral evil. 
It seems to me to degrade the intellectual nature by substi- 
tuting irrational and biased modes of mental procedure for 
rational and free modes. It seems to me to degrade the 
moral nature by making us the bondmen of prejudice 
instead of intellectual freemen ready to turn from the worse 
to the better whenever the better shall be made manifest. 
Who of us can claim such free and manly possession of 
himself in the matter of language? Are we not, without 
exception, the victims of inculcated bias? And, what is 
worse, are we not heartlessly compelling our children to 
pass through the fire before this moloch of prejudice and 
reducing them to like servitude ? 

In this bondage to prejudice lies the root of the whole 
matter, as I see it. China could be quickly civilized if it 
were not for its inherited prejudices. We could quickly 
right the obvious faults of our language if we were purged 
of our bias. But this bias has been so thoroughly drilled 
into us that there is little or no hope of escape for the 
present generation. What, then, is to be done? 

1. Stop educating our children into these servile preju- 
dices. Tell them the plain truth about the language. 
Teach them that there are certain fashions of spelling, of 
word formation, of syntax and of rhetoric which have pre- 
vailed in the past and are still rigorously observed, but 
which are not good in themselves and need modification. 
Teach them at the same time that “ educated” (fashionated 
would better express the fact) people are intensely preju- 
diced in behalf of the old fashions, and that they think very 
ill of all who depart from them, however senseless these 
fashions may be ; that it is therefore prudent for the time 
being to learn these fashions and to conform to them as we 
do to many other fashions of which we do not fully approve, 
but that they ought to be prepared to accept and help on 
reform when the time for reform shall be ripe, 7.¢., when the 
present prejudice-bound generation shall pass out of the 
way and the laudable spirit of the technical world shall have 
permeated the linguistic world. 

2. Let us ourselves frankly acknowledge our prejudices 
and the absurdities of the situation into which a regrettable 
system of education has brought us. Let us do what we 
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can to remove our own shackles and prepare the way for a 
laudable evoulution of the language. 

3- Meanwhile let us do such little trimming of excres- 
cences here and there as our prejudice will permit and our 
courage will warrant, hoping that little by little the spirit of 
reform may displace subserviency to the old fashions, and 
the language at length become in reality a living language. 
Under the dominance of dead languages it has been prac- 
tically dead for some centuries. Let us help to breathe 
into it a new life and impart to it something of the spirit of 
our times. 


What Nansen Says 


Nansen, in his popular lecture on his Arctic exploration, 
says of the polar night and the beautiful aurora : 


** You get tired of the long polar days, and then perhaps you begin to 
long for the polar night with the stars again. But the fall comes, the sun 
sinks to the horizon again, and then at midnight you have a most won- 
derful sky. The sun sinks deeper, and the evening sky gets clearer and 
the ice world is dreaming in the light of the northern stillness. At last 
the sun disappears under the horizon, and then the dawn in the south 
grows fainter and fainter every day. But it is wonderfully beautiful, this 
twilight of the dying, disappearing polar day. It is like dreamland, 
painted in the imagination’s most delicate tints. It is a far-away, faint, 
clear music; a distant, subdued melody. It is a sad scene of the dying 
day. But it grows darker and darker; the dawn grows fainter and 
fainter until the last trace of dawn disappears in the south, and then the 
north, dark, polar night has commenced and will prevail for five months 
without break. How wonderful when the still moon is soaring through 
the heavens for fourteen days and nights at a time. You may dream this 
in some unknown world, far away from the unrest and bustle of men and 
all the world’s strife — away far from the madding crowd.” 


And in his description of the Northern lights he says : 


“But then, still more inspiring than all this are the Northern lights, 
which are of eternally shifting beauty during the whole winter. You 
could never tire of looking at this weird flow of light. It begins, perhars, 
in a far-away, faint, pale yellow, spectral light in the western horizon. 
Like the reflection of some distant fire it now brightens and suddenly, 
perhaps, is half out, but at the touch of some magic wand the streams of 
light come nearer and nearer, and like a fiery serpent it writhes itself over 
the firmament, shining brighter and brighter as it approaches. One stripe 
is of gold, then of red, with spots of gold, another of yellow, and another 
of a ghastly greenish white. Now they grow stronger and again fainter, 
never at rest — peaceless, like the yearning soul of man. Suddenly the 
whole thing disappears and new streams form into fantastic shapes and 
figures, and again at times it is like silvery waves on which dreams travel 
in the unknown worlds. And now it begins again. Streaks of fire begin 
to wave in various directions— first in the west, bounding upwards higher 
and higher, and you will see it with one burst cover the sky everywhere, 
the whole heavens covered with a ruddy red, and yellow, and green, and 
white, and all bound higher and higher, and suddenly they meet to form 
a glorious crown.” 


A Science Lesson 


The other day, in a Chicago school-room, the teacher 
saw two boys, who sat near a window, looking very intently 
at something outside, instead of studying. She said, 
“ Boys, what do you see outside that is more interesting 
than your lessons ?”’ 

“Oh,” cried the boys, “a spider is spinning his web in 
the willow tree.” 

“Very well,’ said their teacher, “ you may watch him 
for five minutes, and see how much he will do in that time, 
and whéther he spins back and forth or round and round. 
I will tell you when the time is up.” 

The boys turned to their working spider and the teacher 
to her working pupils, and all was still for 4 minute, when 
suddenly a loud, “ Oh!” of dismay burst from the boys. 

“What is the matter boys!” 

“Oh, a sparrow eat him up!” 

Thus ended the science lesson.— Juanita Stafford. 


A Hard Lesson 


Three French boys were studying a volume of Shakespeare in 
their own tongue, their task being to render it into English. 

They came to Hamlet’s soliloquy, ‘‘ To be or not to be,” and 
here are their three renderings : 

‘To was or not to am.” 

‘¢ To were or is it not.” 
** To should or not to will.” 































































Hints for the Morning Talk 


National Flag 
R. N. SAWGER 


If possible always have an American flag im the school- 
room as well as om the roof. Show them the flag. 

Who has seen this before? What is it? Where have 
you seen it? Did you ever see a larger flag? A smaller 
one? How many think this is beautiful? Why? Yes, the 
colors are pretty. What are the colors? How many 
colors? What part of the flag is red? How many red 
stripes are there? Which way dothe stripesrun? Are 
there other stripes? What color are they? Which way do 
they run? Let us count them altogether. How many 
stripes in all? How are they arranged? What part is 
blue? Where is the blue part? What is on the blue? 
How many stars are there? For what do the stripes stand? 
(Explain a little about the time when there was no flag and 
about the war, and the first flag, and the colonies which 
are represented, also the states.) Call the attention of the 
children to the beauty of the flag. Let them hold it. 

Give them the idea that it is called the American flag and 
belongs to America or the United States government and 
that the school and post-office and such things which are of 
service to the people are-a part of the government and are 
given to the people by the government. It is important 
especially in schools where the foreign element prevails to 
some extent to get the children to know that good things 
come from the government and that the government does 
something good even for them and in this relation that the 
flag is the mark of the government. Also that in return 
they should try hard to be good boys and girls, to make 
good men and women and do something useful to make the 
country better and this in return for what has been done for 
them. I would not at first confuse them with the idea that 
they are a part of the government, but be sure to impress 
the idea that the government does good things. 


Try This, Teachers 


Give your class in arithmetic some examples in multipli- 
cation like these : 


492647153 574663826 
5 4 


the first thing in the morning. Note the results. Then 
give the same work to the same children just before going 
home at night, allowing the same length of time for each 
experiment, and compare results. See whether there are 
more mistakes in the morning or at night, and thus ascertain 
the influence of fatigue on the mental processes of your 
children.— Ep. 
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A Chicago Teacher Interviewed 


Subject — Nature Study 


for nature study, even in a city. Will you answer some 
questions about the way you get it and how you create 
so much interest in nature study among your children? 

Ans. Certainly. But I make no claim as an expert or a 
scientist. I am.only learning with the children. 

What class-of children do you have? 

Ans. About the middle class. I have fifty in my room 
in the fourth school year. 

Do they really care for nature study? 

Ans. Yes; as soon as they learn to observe, they care. 
They bring in things that we older people never see. 

How many of those fifty children are bored by Nature 
work? Ams. Not one. 

Well, to begin. What do you do in September? 

Ans. Seeds and seed dissemination and trees. 
learned all my nature in Chicago streets. I see six varie- 
ties of trees on my way to school. City teachers have the 
advantage of the parks, and our vacant lots are full of 
insects getting ready for winter. 

How do you find caterpillars in the city? 

Ans. In every vacant lot and on almost every weed. 
My own little city garden has furnished about forty and a 
perfectly delightful lot of fat green worms. Some of these 
worms buried themselves in the sand on my geography 
table. 

How do you teach caterpillars ? 

Ans. All through September the children bring the cat- 
erpillar as they find it eating and the plant they find it 
on. Every child has his (or her) pasteboard box on his 
desk with the cover cut and netting put over it so as to 
watch the caterpillar. 

How large are these boxes ? 

Ans. About the slze of one-pound candy boxes. 

Does any child object to having this box on his desk? 

Ans. Not one. 

Do they play with them? 

Ans. At i\rst it makes,a confusion, before they learn how 
to manage with them. 

What do you do with that confusion ? 


| LEARN that you are very successful in getting material 


I have 


Ans. Educate it out of them. 
How? 
Ans. By insisting that the other work be done on time. 


But when a caterpillar begins to spin, why, we a// look. 

Doesn’t the /ook of these things on the desk disturb 
you? . 

Ans. Why, no! I have my own box. 

How long does it take for these caterpillars to get ready 
to spin? 

Ans.. Time varies. One boy said, “I wish my caterpil- 
lar would hurry up and spin. I’m tired of lugging leaves 
for it.” 

Well, what about your regular time for taking up nature 
study in your room? 

Ans. O, I have that, of course, but that time gives the 
children a chance to tell their observations. I don’t give 
lectures. 

How much time each day do you give to nature study? 

Ans. Twenty minutes. 

What do the children do with these boxes and their con- 
tents after the caterpillars have gone into winter quarters ? 

Ans. Each child takes home his box, and brings it back 
to me when the butterfly or moth appears. I have a jar of 
cyanide of potassium (a candy jar with a glass stopper to 
keep the fumes in) and I kill them painlessly, and show them 
how to mount them — or we sometimes let them fly away. 

Have you any feeling of doing wrong in killing these 
before the children? Ams. Not at all. 

What other material of this sort do you find? 

Ans. Meal worms — ¢Acy make beetles. We keep them 
in boxes, see them eat, and see them change to beetles. 

What do you know about meal worms and beetles ? 

Ans. Very little. As I told you, I am only studying 
with the children, 
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What is the wse of doing all this? 

Ans. Observation, comparison and learning to see. 
Besides, nothing will so humanize and civilize these children 
as getting to the heart of Nature, and we are just as close to 
Nature’s heart in city streets as in the country. One of my 
boys, who is the keenest observer I ever saw, has never been 
in the country. Then again, the more you know of life the 
less you wish to destroy it. Besides these benefits, it gives 
a zest and interest to all schsol work, and it makes us all 
happier. This is a gem I gave to my school to-day : 

“ I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings, 
The world is so full of a number of things.” 

What other objects do you study? 

Ans. Ants. Professor Jackman in his “ Nature Study ” 
gave directions about making a box for ants. I followed 
that, and kept it in my room for the children to see. 

Anything else? 

Ans. Yes. I teach birds during their migration, and I 
have mounted specimens. We have a willow tree in our 
school yard and we observe the birds on that. Besides, our 
city park is a wonderful place to see birds. They stop in 
our city parks on their way north and south. 

What else do you find to study? 

Ans. Snails/ O, we have a beautiful time with snails. 
The children get them from Lake Michigan. They can be 
found in small ponds, too. Each child has a jar of water 
on his desk to watch the snails. They were fed on lettuce 
and cabbage. 

How did you know what to give them to eat? 

Ans. We tried everything till we found out. 

What did you find interesting about the snails? 

Ans. ‘The way the land snails seal themselves up for the 
winter. We went out into the country to see this, but we 
could reach all these places by the street cars. 

Is this all you study? 

Ans. No; we watch turtles and see them bury them- 
selves in the sand for the winter. We have minnows, too. 
We watch everything get ready for the winter — yes, even 
the trees. We find the twigs grow dryer and dryer till the 
sap is gone. You see Nature crowds so fast in the fall we 
have to “ hustle” to keep up. 

What do you do about the literature of nature study? 

Ans. We read the allied literature of everything we 
study. I keep a list of poems for nature work, labelled, to 
save time. I use myths and stories to help also. “Sharp 
Eyes”’ is always on my desk. I have worn one volume out 
and got another. The children love it, and “ Eye Spy ” too, 
and “ Strolls by Starlight.’’ I also keep on my desk New- 
hall’s Tree Book and Matthews’ Tree Book for their leaf 
outlines. Children bring leaves and compare them with the 
book outlines, before and after school, to identify them. 
Children have great respect for desk books. See how clean 
these arc, and so many little hands have handled them, too. 
I keep a scrap book divided into four seasons, and every- 
thing that I find helpful in my work I place under its appro- 
priate season. See what I have here from Primary 
Epucation! I have a note-book, too, in which I keep 
every lesson I have given, and I add to it from year to year. 
I try to be systematic, and if this work is to be of any use 
to the children they must learn to be systematic, too. They 
mustn’t go about this work in a haphazard way. I try to 
have them describe clearly and accurately. 

Do you use a microscope ? 

Ans. Yes; lL use that at home and give the results to 
the children. They use pocket lenses at school. 

You must be very happy in your work. 

Ans. Yes; we all work and study together. These 
words occur to me so often when we are studying about 
these things: “Behold, I show you a mystery!” I 
think the tendency of all this work is to draw us all closer to 
Nature and to Nature’s God. 


At the close of the interview the editor of Primary 
EpucaTIon passed into the street, and met another Chicago 
teacher. Teacher number two expressed an earnest desire 
to enter more fully into nature study, but said, apologeti- 
cally, “‘ You know it is so difficult for us city teachers to get 
any material,” 











The Untruthful 
Child 


Eva CHISHOLM 


ITH the untruthful child be- 
W fore us, the questions come, 
What is his need? How 
best can it be supplied? 
The child beginning with the period 
of infancy, passes through the first 
years of his life, learning that some 
things are called right, others wrong, 
but without seeing any reason for this. 
He has yet to grasp that there is such 
a thing as truth in the world and 
the necessity for it. This is the need which is presented to 
the teacher. 

Since the aim of education is character building, and 
truthfulness is such a large block in its foundation, during 
school life, the teacher with a view to the ultimate influenc- 
ing of his character, can do much toward surrounding the 
child with an environment to which if the activity of the 
child-mind responds, he will come to embody in his own 
ideal of life — the necessity of truth. 

At first the child tries to realize the ideal of mother and 
teacher rather than his own. The child early comes to feel 
if he tells an untruth, he will be out of harmony with the 
ideal of right the mother or teacher has set up. There is 
conflict in the child-mind, made apparent by the flushed 
face, frightened eye, uneasy movements of the hands or 
whole body. This conflict is settled by an act of choice. 
The more often the right choice is made, the character is 
strengthened, the choice of right becomes a habit. 

The so-called causes for either conscious or unconscious 
untruths are things which limit his choice. By studying 
these causes, they may be recognized in the child and he be 
so conditioned that the causes may be at least partly 
removed, and if not removed may be counteracted by other 
conditions favorable to truth-telling. 

Among the things which limit the child’s choice are: 

First, children do not distinguish between fact and 
fancy. They think things are true which in reality are only 
part and parcel of their imagination. An example of this is 
the child who said, “ Thunder is barrels of flour rolling down 
the hills of heaven.” 

Second, and closely allied to this is the fact stated by an 
eminent physician that “ there is a disturbance of perception 
produced locally in the cortex of the brain by which the 
person is unable to distinguish between the internal process 
and the external causal conditions.” 

Third comes the slightly higher stage where the child 
distinguishes between fact and fancy but does not see why 
the latter should not be told as well as the former. Here 
he begins to recognize truth but not the necessity for it. 

Fourth, that untruths are such an easy means to an end 
makes this species the most common. To escape punish- 
ment, one boy says, “ I’m late because my mother wouldn’t 
tell me when the bell rang,” although no bell rings. An- 
other to escape displeasure reads from memory with book 
upside down. To escape a difficult task, three little girls 
had the toothache in the same class. Other instances 
might be given where untruths were told because of indo- 
lence or bashfulnesss, or from a spirit of mischief. For the 
sake of attracting attention and gaining approbation, one, 
boy, in a science class where the pumpkin was discussed 
said, “I saw one as big as this room.” When asked to 
repeat the story he said, “‘ As large as my head.” Children 
also tell long stories purely fanciful, evolved from their 
imaginations, sometimes apparently for their own amuse- 
ment, but more often to attract attention or excite envy 
among their companions. 

Fifth, there is an inherited perversion of the sense of 
right and wrong. A boy, I once knew, rarely told the 
truth. If asked why late at school, was as likely to say he 
was sick when it was his father. The father of this boy is 
constantly on the street spinning “yarns.” He has no 
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credit. In the simplest 
matter his word is not 
trusted. It is possible 
the boy tells the un- 
truths from imitation 
but more © probably 
that the principle of 
heredity is involved. 
This kind of untruth- 
fulness in the child, 
leads in later life to 
the unnecessary, un- 
explainable lie, told 
without thought, hav- 
ing grown habitual. 
Closely connected 
with this last is the 
home environment of 
the child, his home or 
street life. Here un- 
truths told from imita- 
tion are common. A 
leader among his play- 
mates tells a falsehood 
and others imitate his 
example. 

Sixth, physical de- 
fects are another cause 
to limit the choice 
of the child. If any 
sense is imperfect, the 
eyesight or hearing 
defective, children do 
not hear or see things 
as they are and the 
report is untruthful. When a teacher places work on the 
board, a sensitive child will often guess at it or say he 
doesn’t know rather than tell that he can’t see. 

Seventh, some children tell the truth to their friends and 
untruths to their enemies. A boy who often brings confec- 
tionary to school is asked by one playmate, “ Did you bring 
candy to-day?” “No,” is the prompt answer. A favorite 
among his playmates approaches with the same question and 
the candies are produced. 

Eighth, still others tell untruths to justify some noble 
end, to save a friend from punishment when he would tell 
the truth if punishment to himself were involved. 

The teacher should so condition the child that he shall 
feel the necessity of truth that this feeling shall be a motive 
to action and each action in turn will have a reflex influence 
on feeling, making each choice for truth easier than the 
preceding one. Thus, his will becomes organized, each 
choice will be a step towards the teacher’s ideal for the 
child -— that of absolute self-determination or freedom. 

First, in nature study, the teacher may lead the child to 
observe closely and tell exactly what he sees. This helps 
him to distinguish between the true and untrue. No state- 
ment should be accepted unless the child can show it is 
true. Last fall, when the children gathered autumn leaves 
and only perfect ones were wanted, one child was heard to 
say to another, “We don’t want that one. It is’nt 
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true.” He grasped the idea of truth from the perfect leaf. 
Second, in drawing, an endeavor is made to have the 
children make a true representation of the object before 
them. 
Third, in number work more than in any other study, the 
child’s character gains the basis for truth, for here his con- 
ceptions of quantity are either right or not right. There is 
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-no middle ground. 


Fourth, the teacher should take great care in pressing 
the moral of a story that the personality of the child be not 
imposed on. This leads to a kind of deception. The fol- 
lowing is not an uncommon occurence. . In a reading class 
the lesson was about boys who throw stones at frogs. At 
the close of the lesson, the teacher said, “ You wouldn’t 
throw stones at a frog, would you?” “Qh, no,” came 
promptly from all the class. Were not at least the boys of 
this ciass led to tell an untruth, when the first impulse of an 
active boy on seeing a frog, is to throw: at it? 

Fifth, the teacher, knowing that heredity may create a 
tendency for a thing to be but does not establish the neces- 
sity for its being so, may at least partly reverse this tendency 
by circumstances. The weak points may be strengthened, 
lines expected to be difficult may be developed. Knowing 
the child, close the piano if he may play on it during your 
absence, and then say he has not. Test the eyes and ears 
of the children and have a physician examine all doubtful 
cases and not peculiar physical developments. 

Sixth, the teacher should be truthful in deed as well as 
word. A teacher of written language said, “If you don’t 
do better work to-morrow, I shall pin on the wall, the poorly 
written papers.’’ Next day she said, “I'll not pin them up 
this time, see you do better next time,” although several 
papers were carelessly written. By being consistent, ever 
keeping his word, the teacher may gain the confidence of 
the child and every child should feel confidence in him, not 
fear of him for “ fear is the parent of lies.” 

Seventh, the teacher should not listen to exaggerated 
stories or stories with no foundation or better still, show the 
child the absurdity of them. A child on being asked the 
height of a chicken fence said, “ High as this room.” The 
question, “Did you ever see one so high?” brought the 
child back to reality. 

Eighth, the teacher may read to the children or give in 
their literature work, good stories and the examples of true 
conduct in these stories will help them make right choices. 

Ninth, all children should be treated with perfect confi- 
dence till proved unworthy, for trusting often leads a child 
to truth. It was said of Thomas Arnold of Rugby, “ By 
trusting and believing them, he educated the young in truth- 
fulness ; the boys coming at length to say, ‘It’s a shame to 
tell Arnold a lie, he always believes us’.’’: 

So make the child ever feel he is in an atmosphere of 
truthfulness, that truth and truth only is respected. That 
only is environment to the child, to which his intellect 
responds. Just so far as he responds to his environment, 
he embodies in his ideal of life the necessity of truth. If 
we but condition the child rightly, we may well leave the 
rest to him, for 


“ The mind impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies whate’er it sees, 
And through the labyrinth of life holds fast the clue 
That education gave it, false or true.” 


If you are sick and despairing, go forth in winter and see 
the red alder catkins dangling at the extremity of the twigs 
all in the wintry air, like long, hard mulberries, promising a 
new spring and the fulfillment of all our hopes. We prize 
any tenderness, any softening in the winter, catkins, birds’ 
nests, insect life, etc. The most I get, perchance, is the 
sight of a mulberry-like red catkin, which I know has a 
dormant life in it seemingly greater than my own. 
Thoreau; Winter 
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A Soldier's Tent, a Sword and a Flag 

With Sticks and Peas 

This is the way to build the #n¢. Put 
| together four sticks and four peas as you 
a, would for an oblong box bottom. Before 
joining the sticks, slip a pea to the middle 
of one of the end sticks. Next take four 
sticks, a little longer than the end sticks, 
and thrust one ‘into each pea. - Slant 
each end pair of sticks so their upper 
points will. come together, and on each of 
these double points press a pea. Then 
join the top peas by a stick as long as the 
side sticks of the bottom— this makes the 
top of the tent; for a tent is like a three- 
sided box resting on one side. Now con- 
nect the peain the middle of the end stick 
with the top pea above it, and the stick 
will mark the opening where the tent 
Ame curtain is pushed aside when soldiers go in 

and out. 

For the sword, take a stick and 
slip two peas on one end. The first 
you push on the length of the 
handle, the second you leave at the 
tip. Two very short sticks, each 
with a pea at its end, will make the 
“guard” between the handle and 
the blade, as in the picture. Put a 
no pea at the other end, as you as as 
want a sword with a sharp point — you can call it your 
Bunker Hill sword. 

When you want to raise your flag, make first a pyramid 
frame. Thrust your tall flagpole down through the big pea 
at the peak of the pryamid ; then slip two peas on the top; 
leave one at the tip, and push the other down the width you 
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wish your flag. Now thrust into each a long stick for the top 
and botton of the flag and connect the ends by a short stick 
and two peas and your flag will be complete, and you can 
throw up your straw hat and shout, “ Hurrah for the Stars 
and Stripes!” — C. B. Stuart in Little Men and Women 














A sword 


- <A Letter 

To the Editor: It has given me great pleasure to note in your 
helpful magazine, your protes. against teaching children inferior 
rhymes in the notion that they are learning poetry. Much that is 
written especially for children is mere rubbish and it is worse 
than a waste of time to teach it. On the other hand, the greatest 
writers have deemed themselves not too great to write simply, and 
among their poems may be found real gems worth keeping 4 the 
precious casket of the child’s mind. It is probable that in most 
of our good schools portions of ‘‘ Hiawatha” are memorized. 
Tennyson’s “ Brook” also has an accepted place. Christina 
Rosetti’s ‘‘ Boats Sail on the Rivers” is a favorite with some small 
people. Browning’s ‘‘Such a Starved Bank of Moss” brings a 
breath of springtime with it. Children a little older enjoy Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ Till to a Lawn I Came all White andGreen.” One of 
those plaintive lullabys from the German beginning ‘‘ Sleep, little 
daughter, Aye chill is the weather” is full of love and hope. Some 
of the poems of Robert Louis Stevenson and Eugene Field, while 
not classic, are deservedly popular. ‘‘ The Land of Nod,” ‘Wind 
Song,” ‘‘In Winter I get up at Night,” ‘‘ The Rockaby Lady,” 
‘*« Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” and the ‘‘ Japanese Lullaby” are 
fully worth learning and remembering. Among Neidlinger’s 
songs for children may be found some real poetry for very young 
children. Indeed, song and poetry are almost twin sisters and all 
realize how easily children learn the words of songs. What a 
pity that with the great wealth before us, so little that is of true 
worth should be taught. 

Poetry and music are Art and as Art should hold their place. 
Not because they serve to fix the alphabet or the multiplication 
table by their jingle, but because the appreciation of their beau- 
tiful thoughts and rhythm lift one from a common plane, and tend 
to make the whole life broader, happier, and more beautiful. 


Saran M. Mort. 
Dearborn-Morgan School, Orange, N. J. 
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~The Flag of our Union Forever 


A song for our banner, the watch-word 
recall, 
Which gave the Republic her station, 
“ United we stand, divided we fall,” 
It made and preserved us a nation. 





One Hour 


Eva D. KELLOGG 


T was the last hour of the day. Both teacher and pupils 
| were tired, dispirited, and mutually unhinged. It had 
been a “ visiting day ” and idly curious vistors had filed 
in and out, talking about everything in that half-aloud 
tone that so entirely demoralizes a school and disturbs the 
poise of the best teacher in the world. But at last every- 
body was gone, and then followed a complete vacuum in the 
day’s work, The school-thread was broken at this eleventh 
hour, and the severed ends floated wildly in the vitiated 
school-room air. “Regulations” said there must be one hour 
more of school, but it was a psychological impossibility to 
put those children to successful work, under the existing 
mental and physical conditions. Every repressed influence 
of mischief kept in check during the week had burst the 
bonds, and, like Jack-in-the-box, stood up for revolt. Idle 
hands began to play, eyes danced with a determination “ for 
fun.” The boy in the corner found a bit of orange-peel, 
and with an unerring shot brought the sober little girl in 
front to her feet in surprised indignation; fifty children 
laughed, and the “ good time” was inaugurated. 

The teacher was experienced ; she knew the symptoms 
and she knew the cure. The spirit of application had burnt 
itself out. The unavoidable reaction had set in, but it had 
set in an hour too early. There must be a strategic move- 
ment. The imperative demand for change by half a hundred 
children must be met, and met instantly. With lightning 
rapidity she scanned every possibility within reach. Read- 
ing aloud could not “hold” them, in their pitch of depravity. 
The teacher was too worn to lead a game. But like an 
inspiration came to her the fact that on the top shelf of her 
cabinet lay fifty books of poetry,—supplementary reading,— 
that had been laid aside. Instantly she was strong. She 
rose to her feet, pressed her hands on her throbbing temples, 
and, conquering her voice, said, in the magnetic tones of 
conscious victory, “Children, you know / don’t think you can 
read poetry. Do you really believe you could, if I should 
give you a long time to study the story?’’ They caught the 
infection of her voice; they saw something “ do; the 
teacher doubted their capability to accomplish it, and each 
pupil sprang to the ranks, determined to die rather than 
yield to the most intricate blank verse. 

In three minutes every child was absorbed in the teacher’s 
description of 

“Tommy Rook, 
In the nook, 
With a nest of little rooks.” 
And oh, the blessed calm that settled down on that school- 
room as each pair of bright eyes devoured that fascinating 
picture of the rook’s nest in the big hoilow tree ! 

A half-hour, three-quarters has passed, unbroken in silence 
save by the ticking of the clock and the turning of the 
leaves. Looking up in surprise (?) that the time was gone, 





The union of lakes, the union of lands, 
The-.union of states none can sever, 

The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the flag of our union forever. 


— George P. Morris 
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and the children could not show their talent for poetry- 
reading that day, the teacher selected one of the brightest 
poems and read it herself to the children, who literally and 
figuratively drank in the treat. Quietly, under the spell of 
the rhythm, they went out. The teacher stood looking at 
them as they bounded into the sunshine, and learned anew 
the old, old lesson, fo study a child’s nature. 

One sympathetic word with young teachers who will often 
be placed in such dilemmas, for which no rules in or out of 
normal schools can be given. Don’t attempt to push an 
unyielding program against the instinctive suggestions of 
common sense. Study the hourly developments of your 
school-room. Every one means something. When one can 
learn to analyze the causes of a sudden insubordination, and 
wisely yield to the demands of the hour, which “demands ”’ 
can only be ascertained by putting one's self in the place of 
the children and acting from that standpoint, more of a 
knowledge of good discipline will have been attained than 
by reading a library of theoretic maxims. The victory of 
compelling one more hour of school-work from those tired, 
restless children, sending both them and the teacher home 
unhappy, would have been a terrible defeat.— Mew England 
Journal of Education, 1884. 


Civic Creed 


Miss Mary McDowell, the head of the University of 
Chicago settlement (in the city of Chicago) carried forward 
a successful vacation school in the “ settlement ” region last 
summer. Every morning all of the teachers and pupils 
gathered in the school hall for opening exercises. They 
sang a patriotic hymn, saluted the American Flag and then 
repeated the following civic creed : 

“ God hath made of one blood all nations of men, and we 
are his children, brothers and sisters all. We are citizens of 
these United States and we believe our Flag stands for self- 
sacrifice for the good of all the people. We want, therefore, 
to be true citizens of our great city, and will show our love for 
her by our works. 

Chicago does not ask us to die for her welfare ; she asks us 
to live for her, and so to live and so to act that her govern- 
ment may be pure, her officers honest, and every corner of her 
territory shall be a place fit to grow the best men and women 
who shall rule over her.” 


Posterity will talk of Washington with reverence as the 
founder of a great empire, when my name shall be lost in 
the vortex of revolution.— Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Of all the whole sum of human life no small part is that 
which consists of a man’s relation to his country, and his 
feelings concerning it— Gladstone, 
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“Protective Mimicry ” 


E. B. GurRTON 


“ HEY say a butterfly has’ no brains, and then they 
say ‘Such a butterfly imitates another one that is 
inedible, to escape being eaten by birds’! 
I call that having a deal of brains, myself ! 

I don’t pretend to understand all that stuff anyway.” 

“I don’t either, but I’d like to understand it, and I know 
I could if the people that lecture didn’t always take for 
granted that we know it all beforehand !” 

This is a bit of real conversation between two teachers 
coming away from a natural science lecture, and it sug- 
gested the possibility of other teachers not clearly under- 
standing this subject, and welcoming a clear explanation 
of it. 

The object of the life of the lower animals is to reproduce 
their kind and ensure the continuance of their species. 
Every animal has to struggle for existence, either for its 
food, or against its enemies, or both. 

That animal which is best fitted to get its food, or best 
protected against its enemies—or both — is least likely to 
become extinct. 

Butterflies are exposed to many dangers. Their larve 
may be stung by parasitic flies, whose grubs will eat out the 
tissues of the caterpillar, causing death ; they may be victims 
of various diseases and of one or two fungoid growths ; they 
may be killed by spiders, or carried away by some of the 
larger wasps to serve as food for their young; they may be 
devoured by skunks, mice, squirrels, and birds of many 
kinds. 

The chrysalids are also likely to be stung, when freshly 
formed ; to be eaten by birds, squirrels, and mice; to be 
broken by falling stones or boughs; and to dry up or to 
putrify from causes unknown to me. 

The butterflies themselves may fall a prey to birds —or 
to entomologists ! 

The larve, or caterpillars, are generally of the colors of 
the leaves on which they feed ; or of colors so blended as 
to make them inconspicuous ; or they have thorn-like spines 
which look sharp ; or they have a bad flavor ; or their habit 
is to hide under the leaves in such wise that one must search 
to find them. 

The chrysalis often looks like a little bit of wood, and is 
hard to the touch — after the very first ; or it is of the color 
of its surroundings; or it hangs in a safe place, under a 
fence-bar, or in a chink in a wall, or under the piazza-steps. 

But the imago, the butterfly itself, is usually conspicuous, 
flies in the bright light, has a flight less rapid and strong 
than that of birds, and seems exposed in every way. Still 
it has means of protection. Some butterflies have the under 
sides of their wings so mottled as to resemble bark or stones 
with lichens on them, and when these butterflies alight on 
a wall or tree and shut their wings, back to back as most 
butterflies do, they are not only inconspicuous, but difficult 
to see even when one knows just where they have alighted. 
Others have a strong resemblance to leaves, even having 
marks like the midribs and veins, and a projection or “ tail” 
on the hind wing, which, when the creature is at rest on a 
twig, looks like the leaf-stem. Others have a flavor unpleas- 
ant to birds, and still others closely resemble the disagreeable 
kind, and, because of that resemblance, are seldom attacked. 

Of course no caterpillar, chrysalis, or butterfly can make 
itself look or taste as it chooses. How then does it “ imi- 
tate’’ or “ mimic” leaves, or stems, or other butterflies ? 

Imitation and mimicry, as we generally use the words, 
mean “a conscious trying to be like” something or some- 
body, and it is because the words were wrongly or carelessly 
used in this newer way that people find so much difficulty 
in understanding “Protective Mimicry.” Had the phrase 
been “ Protective Resemblance’’ all would have been clear. 

When the various species of butterflies diverged from the 
original types, those having an unpleasant flavor — for 
instance — were comparatively safe, for a few experiments 
would teach birds to let them alone. They would therefore 
increase in number and establish their species. Equally of 
course the butterflies looking most like these would be safest 
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because they would be mistaken for the unsavory kind, and 
would be let alone, while those less like them would be 
devoured. 

This destruction of the less like individuals would leave 
the most like ones to mate and have young, and thus the 
resemblance would grow stronger and become a grearer 
protection. In this there is no conscious act of imitation 
on the part of the butterfly. 

So a caterpillar which was of just the color of the leaf on 
which it fed —as are the larve of Pieris rapa, so abundant 
on nasturtium leaves —was more likely to escape its foes 
than a caterpillar of colors contrasting with its food plant. 
Its resemblance to the leaf was its protection. 

In this there is no conscious act of imitation on the part 
of the caterpillar. 

Many other instances might be givén, and by no means 
all among butterflies and their larve, but these two suffice to 
illustrate the explanation. 

For “mimicry” and “imitation” substitute “resem- 
blance ’’ and the whole mystery is cleared away. 


SOLDIER BOY. 


Cuas. E. Boyp. 
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Sol - dier boy, sol - dier boy where are you 









































knap-sack and gun; I go where 
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Bear-ing so proudly, My knapsack and gun, 











II 


Color boy, color boy, where are you speeding, 
Waving your banner of red, white and blue? 

I go where my country my service is needing, 
Waving my banner of red, white and blue. 


Ill 


Drummer boy, drummer boy, why this loud calling, 
Beating your drum as you hurry along? 

I go where my comrades in danger are falling, 
Beating my drum as I hurry along. 


Note: A very pretty way to render this song is to have three boys 
march in from an adjoining hall, one beating a drum, one carrying a flag 
and one bearing a gun and knapsack. Cross pieces of yellow paper 
will greatly add to the martial effect. Hats and plumes of bright colors 
are also much enjoyed. The school sings the first two lines of each 
verse. Each soldier sings in turn the response to the question by the 
school. 


Let our object be our country, our whole country, and 
nothing but our country. And by the blessing of God, may 
that country itself become a vast and splendid monument, 
not of oppresion and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, of 
liberty, upon which the world may gaze, with admiration, 
forever.— Daniel Webster. 
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Ten Common Trees’ I* 
Susan SToKeEs Salt Lake City 


oY OOD news! Good news! 
WH. \ 7 Winter is going! Winter, with 
: his gloomy skies and whistling 


winds! Winter, who 
gives 

— “The fields and the trees, 
so old, 


Their beards of icicles 
* and snow.” 


How do I know? There’s not a robin to 
be seen, not a spring beauty peeping out of 
the snow. But down by the river I have 
, found a tree, a beautiful red tree. It blooms 
earlier than the pussy willows, earlier than the crocus. 
Sometimes it blooms so very early that the gray old king 
nips its buds and turns its twigs brown. 


How it Looks 


There. are no leaves yet on this tree, but you may know 
it by its shape, by the compact round head, low branches, 
sharp angles and bushy twigs. The bark is thin, a grayish 
brown on the trunk, red on the twigs. It is smooth above, 
but down below it has cracked lengthwise, like a coat too 
small. 


iy =(Shall ~we see what kind of a 

-% tree it is? Here on the twigs 
are the scars of last year’s leaves. 
In pairs? Yes, and V_ shaped. 
Then if there are three or four 
eyes in each scar, it is a maple. 
This one with its red twigs and 
flowers is the red maple. It grows 
wild aléng streams and in swamps. 
Sometimes we call it the swamp 
maple. 

The Red Maple’s Flowers 


The flowers are these bright red 
tufts. The poet, Lowell, calls them 
the maples’ “corals.” There are 
so many of them that they color 
the whole tree red. Look closely, 

Twig with winter buds. Twig or you will not discover that there 
ower culareea “eA single are two kinds. Some of them 
have little balls covered with yellow 
dust, while others have just two tiny red plumes in each 
flower. Do you find a great many of the balls on this tree 
and only a few of the plumes? That is right, but on some 
of the other trees you will find a great many of the plumed 
kind with but very few balls. You have seen families 
where there were all boys or all girls, and then again there 
might be both. This is the way with the maple. One tree 
may have the balls, stamens, alone ; another may have all 
plumes, the fiséi/s; and they may sometimes grow together 
on a single tree, but not so often. 

Do you notice that both the balls and the plumes grow in 
red cups? These help to keep them warm. The balls and 
plumes are the necessary parts of a maple flower. It is not 
quite safe for a tree to bloom at this season, but this tree 
seems to be prepared for cold weather in several ways. 

First, the flowers grow in tufts. That keeps out some of 
the wind, for they bloom just 


“ When wild March winds on their errands sing.” 


Second, the buds are protected by scales. You will find 
them turned back just below the open flowers, but they show 
better in the bud, around the young flowers. There 
is a brown and shiny coat of resin, a waterproof, to keep 
out the rain and snow. They are so small, these tiny 
flowers, that they do not need a waterproof for each, but 
three or four are wrapped up together. 

Third, when the bud scales turn back, and the flowers 
push out on their pedicels, they have still two red cloaks or 
cups, which keep the inner parts warm. The outer of these 
is called a calyx, the inner a corella. When the cup con- 
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tains stamens, they may be from four to twelve in number 
each with a tiny ball or anther. Each ball has four little 





'* pockets full of yellow dust, pollen. 


The Maple’s Children 


When the pollen falls upon the red plumes, it pushes its 
way into the urn-shaped body at the base. That begins to 
grow; its shoulders enlarge and each becomes. a broad flat 
wing or sail. Such atwo-winged fruit is a samara or “key.” 
You remember seeing them later in the year when the wind 
carries them about, whisking them into corners, or drop- 


’ ping them in the shade of the mother tree. 


Do you know what they are, these “keys?” Let us 
open one and see. We will cut away one wall of the 
thickened base very carefully. 
Here are two little rooms, and 
in each one isaseed. Now 
let us cut off the seed wall also. 
Do you see them? Two tiny 
baby maples, twins they are, 
all wrapped up and swung in 
a winged cradle! Wouldn’t 
you like such a cradle? So 
airy and light! 

Each one has a tiny root and 
two little leaves. The root 
works down into the soil and 
gathers water with its velvety 
root hairs. The stem pushes 
up in to the sun. The first or 
seed leaves are not the same in 
shape as the second pair and 4.) J... vistillan’ flower. . 
the third are more perfect still. Geeertakagel Sa seneuad tied 
All summer .long they grow, ™*** 
adding to their crown of leaves, until when fall comes 
they may be two feet tall. Then winter comes and the cold 
kills hundreds of them. 

Now I can tell you why the red maple blooms so early. 
It is that the children may be tall and strong before winter 
begins. Their keys, falling as they do upon the wet soil of 
marsh and river, could not live through the winter but would 
decay. So the swamp maple blooms in March and drops 
its “keys’’ in May. 





The Maple’s Leaves 


When this is done the maple has summer before her, the 
long, warm summer in which to work and build. All winter 
long she has lived in a trunk and who would not be glad to 
leave such close quarters? After the flowers bloom the 
winter buds unfold. The “ winter buds” are at the ends of 
the twigs and are darker in color than the flower buds. 
They, too, are covered with scales, coated with resin and 
lined with wool. There are six or eight of them. Do you 
see a scar just below the flower buds on either side? The 
flower buds grew in the axil of the lowest scale, and it has 
fallen away. ‘The first leaves are not = perfect, but 
seem to be half leaf, half scale. : 

Having been wrapped up in the 
bud all winter, they never recover 
from the crowded position. 

Spread one of the later ones out 
on your hand and you will see 
why they are called palmate and 
five lobed. If you look at a num- 
ber you may find some with only 
three lobes. The margin is notched 
and the leaves opposite. 

When they first unfold they are 
deep red in color. But as they grow 
older and turn green, for what do you 
think the maple uses them? Such nice, cool places they are ! 
To prepare food. It takes the water from the soil and gas 
from the air, just such gas as you throw out of your lungs, 
and it mixes them there behind the green curtain. That 
curtain is of wonderful material. It does not let all the 
light through ; that which passes is of a rich red color, and 
it turns the gas and water into starch and sugar. 

When October comes the season for making food is over. 
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Then the maple takes in the green curtains once more, and 
puts up some of another color. Crimson and yellow and 
scarlet they now are. They look like “sunset seas.” Her 
friends are also in gay attire. 


“ One mass of sunshine glows the beech; 
Great oakes, in scarlet drapery reach 
Across the crimson berry vine, 
Toward purple ash and sombre pine. 


“ The orange-tinted sassafras 
With quaintest foliage strews the grass; 
Witch-hazel shakes her gold curls out, 
’*Mid the red maple’s flying rout.” 


The hills and valleys are all ablaze with “ autumnal fires.” 
Autumn Leaves 
“ What mean these banners 
These paths with royal red 
So gaily carpeted? 
Comes there a prince to-day?” 

There is a reason. You know this is the time when 
squirrels gather their nuts and farmers house their grain for 
winter use. The trees, too, are making ready for winter. 
They are storing sap away in the trunk. The beautiful 
colors are also useful. Though trees need sunlight, it may 
sometimes be too strong. The food, which is carried by 
the sap, may be easily hurt, now that the green curtains are 
down, by the bright sunlight, but the bright colors turn back 
a part of the light, until the sap reaches the trunk in safety. 
Young leaves are also red, until they begin to make the leaf 
green which =e use in making the food. 

When the food is 
safely stored, the tree 
has no farther use for 
the leaves. They turn 
brown and fall to the 
ground. But they are 
not altogether lost, for 
the soil they fall upon 
is richer for its shower 
of leaves. 


Wood 
But there is some- 
thing else which a 
maple makes during 





is wood, wood in which 
to keep warm when 
wintry winds are blow- 
ing. This wood is rather 
pink in color and is often used to make furniture, gunstocks 
and other things. One kind, the “ bird’s eye maple”’ is very 
handsome. You may look for it yourself some day. The 
wood extends out into the bark in very many minute 
prickles. When this is cut and polished, the wood is 
marked with many circular grains, the “‘birds’ eyes.” Another 
is the “ curly maple.” If you look at the woody fibres, you 
usually find them quite straight, but sometimes they are 
wavy. When such wood is polished it shows lights and 
shades like the folds of a satin gown, and is called 
“ curly ” maple. 

Did you ever think how long it takes a tree to build its 
house of wood? It is quite a big house, too. lf you were 
small enough to go through all its rooms, you would find it 
a perfect palace. Every year new rooms are added, always 
between the wood and the bark. In this way a ring is 
added each year. We can even tell the age of a tree by 
the number of rings in its wood. If there are a hundred 
rings, the tree is a hundred years old. 


The Maple’s Life 


How would you like to live such a maple’s life? You 
could never leave your house at all, but it would be nice and 
warm during the cold, hard winters. Sometimes the melt- 
ing snows would swell the streams in the spring and would 
wash all the earth from your roots ; or the worms might eat 
the leaves from your branches ; the sugar man might steal 
your sap; or the lumber man take your house. But think 
of the long days of sunshine, under blue skies, when you 


Key cut open to show plantlet inside. 
Plantlet removed from seed. 
Young tree. 
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the sunny summer. It - 
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could wave your leaves in the breeze of the cool showers ; 
of nights with the moon and stars and crooning birds. 


Relatives of the Red Maple 


This friend of ours, the red maple, lives in the northern 
and eastern parts of the United States. It is often planted 
along streets or in parks, but grows wild only in river 
bottoms and swampy places. 
It has a great many relatives 
which you will often meet. 
You may know them all by 
their palmate opposite leaves, 
and the two-winged fruit, but 
they may differ in other things. 

The silver maple. This 
blooms early, like the red 
maple, but its tufts of flowers 
are much thicker, and its buds 
more numerous. When the 
flowers come out there is only 
one hairy cup to keep the in- 
ner parts warm and that is 
greenish in color. Its leaves 
are silvery below with deep, 
sharp notches. The bark flakes 
off in thin sheets. 

This tree is widely planted 
for it grows very rapidly. The wood is soft and does not 
give much heat. 

The sugar maple. This is well known for its sweet sap. 
It does not bloom so early. The flowers and leaves come 
out together, and the “ keys” are not shed until October. 
They fall on dry ground, however, and the seed leaves are 
filled with starch, so they wait till spring before they start 

to grow. There is but one 
cup in the flower and it has 
rather a long pedicel. The 
leaves are nearly round and the 
large notch is blunt. This is 
known as the “hard”’ maple, 
\, for the wood is tough and 
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very tall unless it is grafted 
upon a young tree of the other 
kind, when it may become 
sixty or seventy feet high. 

The mountain maple is 
shrubby also. Its leaves ap- 
pear before the flowers, which occur in a long spike at the 
ends of the twigs. There are large numbers of “keys” 
in a cluster. 

The great leaved maple, of 
California, has leaves often a foot 
broad and the scar is marked 
with seven eyes. Another, the 
vine maple of Oregon, forms dense 
clumps in a queer way for maples. 
It divides near the base and the 
long branches bend over by their 
own weight, taking root where they 
touch the ground. 


The Maples’ Friends 


Now that we have told about a 
few of the relatives of the red 
maple, we must not forget her 
friends. Didn’t you think she had 
friends? Although she is fixed in 
a single place, the winds and the 
birds visit er. 


The wind is a family friénd of long standing, one who 
has been trusted by the family for generations. He carries 
the pollen from to tree, and starts their children out 
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into the world. He also drives the clouds to the hills, and 
cools the leaves ‘when the air is hot. 

As for others the shyest bird will sing in her presence, 
and she shares their joys and sorrows, and protects them 
with her shade. Another good friend is Jack Frost, who 
warns her when winter is coming. But Jack is not her 
friend alone, he does many kind things for nature’s children. 
The wild geese must be driven southward; the gay par- 
tridge warned to put on her snow white feathers; he 
whispers to the brown bear to find a hollow tree, and invites 
the red squirrel to North Hollow when he opens the farmer’s 
chestnuts. 

But there is another anda better friend. You have heard 
the fine old hymn, 


“ Not a sparrow falleth but its God doth know.” 


Do you not think He cares for the trees also? Does He not 
teach them to stain their young leaves red? to cradle their 
children on light spread wings? to make-wonderful houses 
of water and air? and does He not fit them for field or 
swamp, mountain or meadow? 


(Suggestions to teachers ) 


Are you going to give a lesson on maples? First find 
your tree. Don’t attempt it without. How are you to find 
it? Scan every tree you pass on your way to school, ask 
the children if they know of any, go to the park or down 
to the river. Watch for them after the middle of March. 
When the buds begin to open, bring in several branches, or 
ask them to bring in some. You cannot find red maple? 
Take any other. If it has not red buds, what does it have? 
If it does not bloom early, when does it bloom? and why 
doesn’t bloom early? If it has not two cups around the 
balls or plumes, has it any substitute tor them; such as wool? 
Examine it yourse/f and write down these points : 


Tree — size, shape, color of bark, marking of bark. 

Branches — angle of spreading, color of bark and markings. 

Twigs — position, angle, color of wood, shape of scars. 

Buds — number, position, number of scales, shape, texture. 

Flowers — number, size, odor. (Don’t expect gay flowers upon trees. 
Trees commonly have inconspicuous flowers— the color of the young 
leaves. Petals are not flowers, they may be wrapped around the true 
flower which is the stamens, balls, pistils or plumes, in the center.) 

Stamens — number, pocket of anthers, how protected. 

Pistils — number, shape, how protected. 

Fru:t— appears later, shape, how distributed. 

Leaves — when do they appear, shape, veins, any protection. 


This may seem to you like a bare, uninteresting frame- 
work, but when you have looked at the specimen, you will 
find it clothes itself with beauty, just in proportion as you 
look closely. It is but the iron track and the wooden ties 
over which you pass while looking at still lakes or wooded 
ravines. 

As for poetry to present in connection with it, there are 
many stray lines here and there, but almost nothing suitable 
for children ; almost nothing in which the poets do not lift 
their versé into a plane requiring a complex mind to grasp 
the associations. While the highest art may be simple, it is 
also true that the highest art usually concerns itself about 
humanity rather than external nature. So, since few of our 
great poets write for children, it happens that the amout of 
available literature is small,— a jingle being entirely beneath 
the dignity of nature. ° 

I have found the following in connection with the maple : 


“Under the October Maples.” Lowell. 
“The Maple.” Lowell. 

“The Trees.” Lucy Larcom. 

“ October.” Lucy Larcom. 

* Indian Summer Reverie.” Lowell. 


Of reference books there are: 


“ Silva of North America.” Sargent. 

“Silva of North America.” Aichaux. 

“ Revision of Maples,” Trelease, Mo. (Botamical Garden Report.) 
“Maples” (Genus acer) Gray (Flora of North America.) 

“ Stories of the Trees.” /rs. Dyson. 

“ Familiar Trees and their Leaves.” Aathews. 

“Trees of Northern United States.” Agar. 

“ Native Trees.” Russell. 

“ A Year Among the Trees.” lage. 
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Honoring the Flag 


When the American flag is flying in the playgrounds of a 
certain private school for boys, one notices that all the lads 
who approach it take off their 
hats. This pretty custom, that 
sends a thrill of silent applause 
through passersby, grew out of the 
following incident. 

During a general frolic one day 
a young and heedless student 
threw a stone through the waving 
stars and stripes. His compan- 
ions started an outburst of ap- £4 
proving laughter, which was sud- (gi 
denly hushed by the grave aspect ” 
of the approaching principal. 
Pointing toward the ugly rent, in an awe-stricken voice he 
asked, ‘“‘ Who has dishonored his country?” 

The culprit hung his head. “I am willing to pay for the 
damage,” he began hurriedly, when he was interrupted with, 
“What price could repay an insult to the American flag? ” 

“ Tt’s-just an old piece of bunting,” the boy insisted. 

The stern gravity of the old principal’s face increased. 
“ An old piece of bunting when it is of red, of white, and of 
blue, star-spangled,” said he reverently, “ becomes the spirit 
of American institutions. To insult that ‘old bunting’ is 
to insult your country. Where there is no love of country 
there is not a good citizen.” As the principal spoke he 
moved nearer the flagstaff. “Hats off!” he ordered. 
Simultaneonsly every head was uncovered. ‘And now on 
your honor as good American citizens, let no one of this 
company ever again approach that banner except in love 
and reverence.”— Mew York Times. 








Practical Work on Moths and 
Butterflies in All Stages 
II 


CAROLINE G. SOULE Brookline Mass. 


Eggs 

Saise is the time for getting eggs ahd rearing larve 

of the “ first brood’’—some moths and butterflies 

being double or even triple brooded. The number 

of broods depends largely on the locality, the length 
of the warm season regulating the number. For instance, 
the “ army-worm”’ moth is double-brooded in Massachusetts 
but is stated to have seven brocds a year in Virginia! In 
the rest of this article I shall deal with moths only, as I have 
worked more on them and know more about them than 
about butterflies. 

Among the Bombycid or “spinning” moths — though 
their larve do not all spin cocoons —the female may gen- 
erally be distinguished from the male by having a much 
larger abdomen and smaller antenne. In some cases the 
colors and markings vary and indicate the sex at a glance. 
When there is any doubt about the sex of a moth which has 
been caught, confine the moth in a paper box deep and 
large enough to let it fly about a little without breaking its 
wings. Cover the top with a bit of net —an old veil is 
good — held smoothly in place by a rubber band. 

Almost every female moth caught will prove fertile, as 
mating is usually very soon after emergence .of the female. 
Unless the moth has laid its eggs before capture, it will, if 
female, lay for two or more nights. Sometimes it may not 
lay at all for a night or two, but will lay abundantly after 
that ; so keep it at least three nights. 

If the box has a loose lining of paper, it is easier to 
manage the eggs, for the pieces on which they are laid can 
be cut out and put into the small tin boxes to wait for 
hatching. Eggs will probably be laid on the netting, also, 
but may be more easily detached from that than from the 
box. The moth will die soon after laying her eggs. 

For catching moths a net is needed, though I have caught 
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many with a pasteboard box and its cover! This net need 
not be elaborate. Any tinsmith will bend stiff wire into a 
circle, with the ends of the wire bent at right angles to the 
circle in its plane. If these ends are firmly bound to the 
end of a light stick four or five feet long —a length of 
dowelling is excellent — the net-frame will be as useful as 
the more expensive bamboo and wire ones sold in the 
naturalists’ shops. 

The heavy white net, zo¢ the cross-bar mosquito-netting, 
cut to fit the circle, and sloped until the bag is four inches 
across and two and a half feet deep, with the bottom 
rounded, completes the net. A band of cloth fastened over 
the frame and net and hemmed on to the net on both sides 
makes a binding which will keep the net from catching and 
wearing out against bushes and fences. The common 
mosquito-netting pulls out too easily to be good, as the 
threads slip out of place far enough to let small moths 
escape. ° 


Late May, June, July and August are the best months for 
moth-hunting in New England, though September will give 
some kinds of sphinges. Gardens, wooded roadsides, 
electric lights, a lighted room with open and unscreened 
windows, the side of a white or light-colored building on 
which falls the light of electric or other lamps, the outside 
of well-lighted windows, are good places to catch moths at 
night. Some sphinges fly at dusk over sweet-scented 
flowers to feed, or among woodbines and grapevines to lay 
eggs, and some fly by day feeding among flowers. I have 
often taken clear-winged sphinges on thistles in hot sun- 
light, and A. promethea flies often in the afternoon. 

You may come upon moths at rest among the flowers or 
branches, or on buildings or walls and fences. I have often 
tracked the larger Bombycid moths by their odor, and 
caught them in their hiding places among the trees. 

Eggs may be found by hunting, but the result is small 
compared with that of catching fertile moths. In hunting 
for eggs, look on birch twigs for those of A. /una, on the 
upper and under sides of leaves of oak, lilac, birch, and so 
forth, for those of 4. cecropia. Both these are large, round, 
flat on top, white with brown splashes. 

A. promethea \ays on wild cherry, etc., and the eggs are 
pinkish white, and may have some brown from the gummy 
substance which fastens them to the leaf. 

The eggs of Zacles imperialis are like drops of amber, and 
may be on pine needles, oak, maple, and so forth. They 
are one-eighth of an inch in diameter at largest. 

The eggs of most, if not all—of the sphinges are green 
or greenish yellow, ovoid and glossy. They are often laid 
singly on leaf or stem, usually on the under side of a leaf, 
the largest hardly one-sixteenth of an inch long. 

This past summer I found many eggs of Deidamia 
inscripta on the leaves of woodbine, and sometimes seven 
or five in a group. I found them also carefully placed 
among the flower-buds, and looking so like these that I was 
in doubt for an instant. They were —as most fresh-laid 
sphingid eggs are — of exactly the color of the leaf or twig 
on which they are laid. Most of them grow yellower just 
before hatching. Woodbine, grape, viburnums, poplar, 
willow, wild cherry, potato, tomato, catalpa, walnut, ash, 
etc., are good hunting-ground for eggs of sphinges. High 
blueberry, azalea, button-bush, and ink-berry also “ bear” 
sphingid eggs. 

When found, put the eggs into boxes, sorting them by the 
kind of plant or tree on which they were found, and mark- 
ing the box accordingly, in order to supply the hatchlings 
with the right kind of food. : 

To be sure, the moth sometimes makes a mistake in lay- 
ing her eggs, and gives the lie to the statements enthusiasts 
love to make about the “ unerring maternal instinct’ which 
always causes the deposit of eggs on the plant which is best 
fitted for the food of the young larve. 

I have found cecropia eggs on sweet fern, and the larve 
would have died of starvation —as they would not touch 
the sweet fern leaves — had I not given them birch to eat! 
And this is but one of many similar cases. 

It is impossible to state precisely which month will give 
any kind of moth, egg, or larva, for localities and seasons 
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vary too much, and many moths emerge in early spring, lay 
eggs whose larve pupate in June or July, give the moth 
again in July, August or September, and this moth lays eggs 
whose larve pupate in September or October, and pass the 
winter as pupz. Some moths emerge as early as May, lay 
eggs which hatch in June, and whose larve pupate in July 
and remain pupz till the following late May or June. A 
very early season will make the. dates earlier, a cold season 
will retard them. Then, too, all moths of one kind do not 
emerge in even the same month, but may be found strag- 
gling along through two or three months in the same 
locality. 

Because of all these causes of variation books are not to 
be wholly relied upon. Authors have a way of stating as 
general facts their own more or less limited experiences, and 
this is misleading. Books are excellent to start from, but a 
small experience of one’s own is worth many books ! 

Kneebel’s “ Guide to Moths and Butterflies” is not valu- 
able scientifically, but it will give an easy identification of 
some moths and butterflies, and will show the difference of 
shape between sphingid and bombycid moths, so that a 
glance will serve to distinguish these two kinds. It is 
chiefly illustrations, and costs but fifty cents. 

A short experience will enable any observing person to 
distinguish at a glance the sphingid, bombycid, noctuid, 
and geometrid moths, though the second and third will be 
more difficult to separate. 


An Animated Flag 


At the grand parade of the veterans in Washington in 
1892, a most delightful feature was the flag arrangement of 
boys and girls at the foot of the broad avenue, where the 
men turned toward the White House. On a platform with 
the seats raised one above the other, something over a 
thousand school children formed a solid “flag’’ facing the 
Capitol, and greeted the Grand Army of the Republic with 
a chorus of song, as the veterans passed the treasury build- 
ing. Over five hundred boys formed the. left hand of the 
upper corner — the field of the flag. The white dresses of 
the girls made a pleasing contrast with the dark blue suits 
of the boys. As the song poured forth, the girls in alter- 
nate rows arrayed themselves in caps and capes of red 
material. Each alternate row was iniwwhite caps and capes. 
The boys in their blue suits, were holding up enough gilt 
stars to make the whole appear an animated flag. When 
the “Star-Spangled Banner ”’ rolled forth, as sung by 1500 
voices, the effect was electric. The “ Flag of the Free”’ 
was illustrated. by waving small flags at intervals, thus 
increasing the applause which the design certainly merited. 

— Old Glory, Maltby. 


No arch nor column, in courtly English or courtlier Latin, 
sets forth the needs and the worth of the Father of his 
County ; he needs them not; the unwritten benedictions of 
millions cover all the walls. (Mt. Vernon.) No gilded 
dome swells from the lowly roof to catch the morning or 
evening beam ; but the love and gratitude of united America 
settle upon it in one eternal sunshine.— Ldward Everett. 


The Republic may perish; the wide arch of our varied 
Union may fall ; star by star its glories may expire ; stone by 
stone its columns and its capitol may moulder and crumble ; 
all other names which adorn its annals may be forgotten ;— 
but as long as human hearts shall anywhere pant, or human 
tongues shall anywhere plead for a true, rational, and con- 
stitutional liberty, those hearts shall enshrine the memory, 
and those tongues prolong the fame of George Washington. 

— Robert C. Winthrop. 


Be just and fear not ; let all the ends thou aimest at, be 
thy country’s, thy God’s, and truth’s.—.Shakespeare. 
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Patriotic Mittens 


During the Civil War the martial feeling of the time 
excited American children as well as American men. But 
in a country home in the State of Maine, lived a little boy 
who neither owed his interest in the great conflict to the 
example of a soldier father nor showed it in military play. 
The boy was not yet ten years of age ; old enough to thrill 
at the beat of drums and the marshalling of departing 
troops, but not old enough to fully understand the meaning 
of all the commotion. 

His father was ineligible for service. His mother was not 
strong, but she had the heart of a patriot, and she was 
devoted to the cause of freedom. Love of country was to 
her next to the love of God. Her loyalty to its flag was as 
true as her faith in her Bible. 

Through all those troubled years, this woman was con- 
stant and unwearied in her efforts to help the Union cause. 
She picked lint, and her boy helped her, wondering. She 
made jellies, and her boy stirred the kettle while she 
answered childish questions -about the terrible times. She 
talked to him daily about the honor of the old flag, and 
told him that every one in those days must show his colors. 

. “ What is ‘showing colors,’ mother?” he asked, much 
awed by her maaner. 

“T will show you, my son,” she said. 

Thereupon she begin to knit a pair of white mittens, and 
upon the back of each one she fashioned the Stars and 
Stripes, knitting them in as she went along, so that they 
were a part of the woof of the mittens. 

Standing by her side the boy watched her shining needles. 
She gave him the history of the flag as she threaded the red, 
white and blue into her work. She told him how many and 
how great had been the sacrifices in its defence on land and 
sea; and as the lad looked and listened, he felt as if he 
were standing on holy ground. 

“There,” she said gravely, when the mittens were done, 
“when you wear these you will show your colors. You 
must always show them.” 








So the little boy wore t1e patriotic mittens; for the first 
time to church, and after that to school and play. He was 
proud of them, and he never forgot their pictured lesson. 


Enthusiasm for freedom and country, fidelity to truth and- 


duty, love of honor and right had all been knit into his 
young life by his good mother’s teachings, as her needles 
had knit the flag into his mittens. 

Years after the war was over— and the little worn-out 
pair of mittens had been laid away — the faithful mother 
died ; but the boy had become a man. 

The time came, as it happens to every man of affairs, 
with the’ temptations of the world around him, when it 
seemed more profitable to be shrewd and unscruplous than 
to be strictly upright. In his office hung a strange little 
picture. There, mounted in a neat frame, behind protecting 
glass, were the identical mittens his mother had knit for 
him so long ago; the very pair, with the Stars and Stripes 
on their backs, that he had worn in the old days when she 
told him he must show his colors. 

In the man’s heart the boy’s reverence for all that was 
true and noble came uppermost, when he looked on his 
early lesson. He was ashamed to do a questionable thing. 
The little frayed mittens wrought by the fingers of a dead 
mother were a monitor fo him.— Youth's Companion. 
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School-Room Silences 
A. C. SCAMMELL 


EACHERS, have we learned the tremendous power 
of silence, and that “ power held in reserve is not 


passivity?” If we have, we are ready to add tothat ~ 


New Testament sum of St. Paul’s, the virtue, 
silence. For it is a positive virtue in the school-room. It. 
is the Chamber of Peace into which the teacher is forced to 
retire many times in the day if she keep her sweetness and 
her dignity intact. 

In some of our school-rooms, it seems that three-fourths 
of the pupils are Zebedee’s children, so frequently do the 
mothers come with their high ambitions and their impossible 
plans. We know that they look at their children throug the 
stereoscope of their love, their pride, and their ignorance. 
But they are honest mothers; they are co-workers with us 
for their children’s good. What can we say to these 
mothers that will be more comforting and more courteous 
than our interested, silence in which they read our promise 
to do our best to hasten the fulfilment of their desires and 
their prophecies. ‘ 

The irate parent comes to us. He is a volcano, of which 
his tongue is the crater. Do we think to put out the fire 
by reasoning with him? Even the “ soft answer” is an 
irritant. Our would-be kind question is barbed. Never- 
theless, the parent expects these, and if disappointed by our 
quietness, he loses a kind of moral support. 

While a supercilious silence may fret, a kindly, tolerant 
silence will shame ; it will temper even the hottest mood. 
The grievance, great in the beginning, will taper down in the 
telling to a slight wrong, which might have been easily 
overlooked. The end of an uninterrupted scolding is 
usually an apology in tone or in manner, if not in word. 
Then is the time for the listener’s reply, if anything need be 
said. Teachers soon learn that homceopathic comfort is the 
safest, few words, but forceful. ‘1am sorry.” ‘TI will see 
that it does not occur again,” usually sends the parent away 
satisfied. 


In every school there are children who meet the teacher’s 
“ Good morning”’ with a something to tell of another pupil 
or a dispute to be settled. If the teacher is wise she will 
listen in silence, and will not exercise her umpireship until 
after school is called ; so long after, perhaps, that she has 
found opportunity to silently adjust things. Then she will 
listen to the repetition of the morning’s plaints, without 
comment and without cross-question, if the little impulsives 
have anything to repeat. Very likely everything is forgiven, 
if not forgotten. 

But if it is a reai case, a crisis upon which the welfare of 
one child, or of the many children may turn? Yet is the 
waiting silence best. For it gives time for favoring winds 
to rise, for a happy combination of circumstances to change 
conditions, and for conscience and reason to do their faith- 
ful work. 


We put into our teaching enough of the leaven of good- 
ness to make our children angelic, if only we would keep 
still and give the leaven time to work. The apt story, the 
sweet hymn, the memory gem,— how we may break their 
spell by our uninspired after-words ! 

All teachers have their “nervy ” days, which they adver- 
tise in such a way that every child seems to be on the look- 
out committee, and wittingly or by chance adds one nerve 
more. Then the teacher’s safety lies in silence, not of the 
lips only, but of the whole person. If her ear turns towards 
the discords, if her eye opens wider and less kindly than its 
wont, if her voice drops the natural and takes on the 
tremulo or the forté, if there is the faintest suggestion of 
the martyr in attitude or in facial expression, then the 
teacher loses, in moments, the strong, loving influence that 
she has been months in gaining. The break in her hitherto 
strong personality may never so cement that it will be 
invisible to her pupils’ awakened sight. 

That silence of the body which can hold it close to the 
natural and to the usual under the strongest pressure, surely 
does as much for the health of teacher and pupil, as the 
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graceful, expressive movements attendant upon physical 
culture can do. 

The children, too, have their days, when St. Vitus comes 
back to mildly rule them. Shoulders shrug, eyebrows arch, 
lips protrude, eyes blaze, and all the native naughtiness 
stands out and defies. 

Well, what of it? Have we not learned from the Bible, 
from hygiene, and from experience, that if one member of 
the body is sick, all the members suffer? Some physical or 
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psychical reason, for which the child may be blameless, 
could account for it all. The silence which seems not to 
note, yet watches with soothing personeity will soonest 
restore the pupil to normal health. One more silence; that 
of the teacher in speaking of her pupils. - 

There is a beautiful charity in silence. Let it be the 
teacher’s safeguard. And the silence of the teacher shall 
teach the children the truth of the inspired words, “ In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.” 





Water 


ANNA M. CLYDE Philadelphia 


BJECT of Lessons.—To lead children to observe the 
forms assumed by water, and to learn the causes which 
effect the various changes in its appearance. 


Steam and Vapor 


I 


1. Light a small oil stove or a lamp. Place upon ita 
kettle of water. Let it boil. 


2. Wash a black-board but do not dry it. 
3. Weta piece of muslin and hang it near the register. 


By the time the preparations for the lesson are finished 
the class will be all expectancy. Ask what the water is 
. doing? How do they know it 
ee WL ~ is boiling? They see the steam 
Re de VY coming from the spout. What is 
steam?—- a question to which 
3 experiment will give the answer. 
1 Hold a spoon or slate in the 
cloud of steam. Ina short time 
it is covered with minute drops 
or water. It is evident, then, 
steam is water in another dress, 
or form. A little reasoning by 
the child and he can tell heat 
changes water to steam, and it, 
on becoming cooled, as in con- 
tact with the cold spoon, is again 
» / changed to water. Now have 
the children look close to the 
spout to see whether there is any steam there — appar- 
ently not. 


oo? «> MOO» porn. 
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II 


Let a child hold a spoon in this space, and it, too, 
becomes covered with minute drops of water, thus proving 
conclusively something, which can be changed into water is 
there. Give the term vapor— as it cannot be seen it is 
invisible. That heat changes water to vapor, and that 
vapor is changed to water by cooling, can be easily devel- 
oped from the first experiment. Which rises first from the 
water vapor orsteam? Which place is hotter, near the spout 
in the vapor, or out further in the cloud of steam? Experi- 
ence has told many of us which. These questions being 
satisfactorily answered, the point of the lesson is reached. 
If the vapor rises first from the water what changes it to 
steam? ‘The air through which the vapor moves becomes 
cooler the further away from the spout it is. The vapor 
becomes cool in passing through this air and changes to 
steam. But the cloud of steam rises and soon disappears. 
As warm air ascends, the steam in rising is warmed and 
again changed to vapor. Explain how the little particles 
making up vapor are so small we cannot see them, while in 
are steam many of these little particles come together and 
the large enough to be visible. 

By this time the muslin and board are dry. Where has 
the water gone? Every child will now know it has mixed 


with the air. 
dress or a vapor dress? As they did not see it coming from 
the objects it must of come course as vapor. 


How did it come away into the air in a steam 


Ill 


Cover a bucket of water with a pane of glass, and 
let the children watch the steam form on the glass, as 
the vapor ascends and becomes converted into steam on 
contact with the cooler surface. 


Place leaves in a glass jar and close tightly. The mois- 
ture given off by the leaves forms in droplets on the sides 
of the jar. ; 


Let children breathe on the win- 
dow panes and observe steam which 
came out from their mouths as vapor, 
form on them. 

They are now prepared to under- 
stand that vapor rises from every 
body of water, large or small, upon 
the earth’s surface, the sun being the 
source of heat which causes it to be 
given off ; and that vapor is also given 
off by every living thing whether of 
plant or animal kind. 

Impress upon the children the necessity of having vapor 
in the air for the use of plants and animals in breathing. 


Clouds 
Having been taught in geography, that in ascending a 
mountain the air becomes cooler, there will be no difficulty 
in having the children understand that vapor on ascending 
is converted into steam on being cooled, and that on look- 
ing up, we see this steam as clouds. Call attention to the 








_ various shapes of clouds, and their marvellous beauty, par- 


ticularly when illumined by the last rays of the setting sun. 

Let the children memorize some pretty poem about th 

clouds. ‘ 
Rain 

From where does the rain come? 

From the clouds — most all children can tell. By refer- 
ring to the first experiment, recalling to the children’s 
minds how steam is changed to water drops on being 
cooled, then asking how they think c/ouds are turned into 
drops of water they will be able to reason that the cloud 
too, becomes chilled, the little particles making it up run 
together, and becoming too heavy to float in the air, fall as 
drops of rain. 

Talk of the use of the rain in cleaning the dust out of the 
air, in making the plants grow, in sinking into the ground 
to form springs and brooks to swell the water supply for 
drinking and cleansing purposes. 

Hail 

If the children inquire as to what makes hail, get them to 
‘tell it is like little balls of ice or hard snow. Then it is 
easy enough to have them reason out that if the c/oud froze 
we could not have das of ice, so it must have begun to 
rain and on their journey to earth the drops passed through 
a wind cold enough to freeze them. 
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Snow 
During a snow-storm have the children observe the won- 


derful symmetry and beauty of the flakes. As they come 
from the clouds, they too, are water in some form. What 
changed the cloud to snow-flakes? That it became frozen 
while in the cloud form, seems to be known almost in- 
tuitively after having learned how hail is formed. Let the 
children memorize the following poems : 


Snow-Flakes 


Whenever a snow-flake leaves the sky, 
It turns and turns to say “ Good-by ! 
Good-by, dear cloud, so cool and gray,’ 
Then lightly travels on its way. 


And when a snow-flake finds a tree, 
“Good day!” it says, “‘ Good day to thee! 
’ [hou art so bare and lonely, dear, 

I'll rest and call my playmates here.” 


But when a snow-flake, brave and meek, 

Lights on a rosy maiden’s cheek, 

It starts — “ How warm and soft the day,” 

’*Tis summer, and it melts away. “a 


Dew 


Set a pitcher or jar of ice water in a warm room. Have 
the children observe the drops of water form on its surface. 
At first they may think the water comes through from the 
inside. . Convince them it does not leak out. Then where 
does that water come from? From the air, they will see. 
What causes the vapor in the air to change to water on the 
pitcher? Recalling the second experiment it will be plain 
that the vapor on contact with the cold surface of the 
pitcher is condensed into drops of water. 

If the children do not suggest the similarity between 
these drops and dew, then by questioning get them to see 
the likeness. 

Explain hoW dew forms on the grass, leaves, and flowers 
just as the drops form on the pitcher. During the day the 
sun warms the plants and the ground. During the night 
much of this heat is lost (as an iron loses its heat on 
removal from the fire.) Then the vapor in the air sur- 
rounding them is changed to water on touching their cooler 
surfaces. 


Frost 


Knowing how snow is formed, when asked what dew 
would be if frozen, the children will see it would be frost. 

S.cak of the beautiful pictures it makes, particularly on 
the window where it is formed from the vapor in the room 
changing into dew on the cool glass and then being frozen 
into frost. 


Jack Frost’s Little Sister 


“ This morning as soon as the rest had gone down, 
I stood by the window to see 
The beautiful pictures, which there in the night, 
Jack Frost had been making for me. 


“ There were mountains and windmills, bridges and boats, 
Some queer little houses and trees, 
A hammock that swung by itself in the air, 
And a giant cut off at the knees, 


“ «nd there was a steeple so crooked and high, 
I was thinking it surely would fall, 
When right down beluw it I happened to spy 
The loveliest thing of them all. 


“ Would you think? right there was a dear little girl, 
I looked at her as hard as I could; 
She stood there as dainty and looked back at me, 
In a little white ulster and hood. 


** Good morning,” I whispered, for all in a flash, 
I knew it was Jack’s sister Nell. 
Delighted to have her come visiting me, 
I reached up quite softly and kissed her. 





“There! Can you believe it? The darling was gone — 
Killed dead in that one little minute, 
I never once dreamed that a kiss would do that 
Nor could there be any harm in it, 








“ But I am so sorry, for though I have looked, 
Fifty times at that window since then, 
Half hoping to see her once more, yet I know, 
She can never come back again. 


“ And maybe it’s foolish, but all through that day, 
I have felt, and I knew that I should, 
Just as if I had killed her, that dear baby girl, 
In a little white ulster and hood.” 
— Youth's Companion 


Ice 


Ice — frozen water, is quite as well known to our chil- 
dren as water itself. 

Float a piece of ice in water, thus proving it to be Aghéer 
than water. Show how disastrous it would be if it were 
otherwise. If the ice sank to the bottom it would be well 
into summer before the ice began to melt, and in some 
places it would not all be melted before winter came again. 
This would be bad, and every year would make it worse for 
there would be additions from year to year to the ice not 
melted. As it is now the ice and snow are cleared out of 
the way in the early spring because the sun gets at it. 

At the conclusion of these lessons tell “ Aqua, the Water 
Baby,” (Story Hour. Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Smith.) Let the children write similar stories. 

Have memorized — 


The Endless Story 


A tiny drop of water, 
Within the ocean lay, 
A coaxing sunbeam caught her, 
And bore her far away; 
Up, up — and higher still — they go, 
With gentle motion, soft and slow, 


A little cloud lay sleeping, 

Across the azure sky, 
But soon it fell a-weeping, 

As cold the wind rushed by, 
And cried and cried herself away; 
It was a very rainy day. 


The little raindrops sinking, 
Ran trickling through the ground, 
And set the rootlets drinking, 
In all the country round, 
But some with laughing murmur, said, 
“ We'll farther go,” and on they sped. 


A little spring came dripping 
The moss and ferns among, 
A silver rill went tripping, 
And singing sweet along, 
And calling others to its side, 
Until it rolled — a river wide. 


And with the ocean blending, 
At last its waters run, 
Then is the story ending? 
Why no! ’tis just begun, 
For in the ocean as before, 
The drop of water lay once more.— Se. 


All of the lessons on the natural phenomena do much to 
quicken the child’s perception and stimulate his mind to 
greater activity. 

Let the teacher herself be interested and enthusiastic, 


and her interest and enthusiasm will’ be communicated to 
the child. 


Let us make up our minds to experiment in growing 
cotton, next spring. Let us plant cotton-seeds early in a 
hot-bed or get it done in a green house. Possibly we can 
can do this in ordinary flower-pots in the school-room. 
When the weather is warm enough for garden plants to 
grow, let us set out cotton plants in the garden; at the 
same time let us plant some cotton-seeds in the garden. Of 
course we must use precautions against frost. 


Teacher: Who is that whistling in school? 
New boy: Me. Didn’t you know I could whistle? 
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Eskimo Land 


The Eskimo school boys are editing and printing a news- 
paper, under the title “ Zhe Only Yearly in the World.” 
The latest issue, March 25, contains this announcement : 
“Bryan elected; the United States at war with Spain. 
Special dog-sled despatch ; word comes by the way of the 
Yukon.”’ Is accurate information a feature of a// news- 


papers? 


New York City 


The Board of Education of this city will require that 
principals should pass an examination before receiving an 
increase of salary. The principals naturally protest, but the 
authorities are sure that this course will ascertain whether 
professional progress is being made and whether the appli- 
cant is keeping up to the mark in general culture. Why 
not substitute these tests for the /acts-examination of a// 
teachers? Cannot the examination-fiend be induced to see 
the justice of this? Or, are the length of rivers and popu- 
lation of cities still too dear to be given up? 


Boston 


The superintendent of the city greenhouse gave out word 
that, to each school child who applied, would be given a 
bundle of plants and sufficient good earth to keep them 
growing. Forty thousand children responded. Six men 
were kept busy for a day or two distributing these plants. 
One school in Boston has forty-seven zinc boxes of these 
plants for its windows. Cannot the teachers in other cities 
suggest this popular movement eepecially just before the 
frost comes in the Yall, when there is a large surplus of 
plants to be disposed of. 


Newspapers in School 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City has 
decided to introduce the newspaper into the Kansas City 
schools. Whether it was because he chose a New York 
paper or whether it was because he made a mistake in the 
paper, the enterprising superintendent has been severely 
criticized by school men, and men who are not school men. 
But Superintendent Greenwood thrives on criticism and so it 
has never occurred to anybody to offer him sympathy. He 
will appear at Washington next July as the smiling, popular, 


efficient president of the N. E. A., just the same whether he 


is approved or blamed. 


The N. E. A. to meet at Washington D. C. 


Let us begin at this early date to plan for an attendance 
upon the Washington “National.” The teacher will 
approach it like a Mecca, to gather all sorts of information 
concerning the historic locality, to carry back to the chil- 
dren. The next time the teachers celebrate a “ Washing- 
ton’s Birthday,” they will make the Mount Vernon feature 
of the celebration a matter of personal reminiscence. 
“When I was at Mount Vernon last summer,” will come 
naturally from the teachers who retain a fresh mental pic- 
ture of it as they saw it in its summer beauty. No location 
for the N. E. A. could yield richer material for the teaching 
of United States history than the Capitol city. All this, of 
course in addition to the wisdom to be absorbed from the 
educational chiefs who will hold council there. But this is 
the Washington Birthday issue, hence the prominent thought 
of the memorial phase of the great annual meeting next 
summer, 
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San Jose 


At the State Normal School in San Jose (Cal.) an entirely 
different system of faculty work has been adopted this year. 
Instead of having regular meetings of all the teachers, the 
faculty is divided into various committees for special work, 
as, for instance, all the teachers in English form the com- 
mittee of English ; those in the science department consti- 
tute the science committee, etc. These different committees 
elect a chairman and secretary and then meet to discuss the 
best methods of presenting their subjects to the pupils and 
correlating the work in the various departments. The prin- 
cipal is himself a member of each committee, and at stated 
times the results of these deliberations are brought before 
the faculty as a whole, for general discussion. This plan 
has been found a great improvement over the old one. 


San Francisco 


The teachers’ club at San Francisco is an important 
organization. Its object is of a professional, literary, and 
social nature. During the past year it has maintained 
classes in ethics, literature, biology. French and German 
courses of lectures have been given by leading professors in 
Stanford and University of Cal. The club is divided into 
different sections, with leaders, studying different subjects. 
Then the whole club meets every month and informally dis- 
cusses some question bearing upon the study of child-life or 
upon pedagogy in general. 

During the past year also the club took up the subject of 
school organization and government in the large cities of 
the country. A charter committee was appointed and a 
thorough study made of the above-mentioned subjects. 


Chicago 

The Forrestville school has 1,100 little people who are 
organized into a “‘ Tidy League.” The pledge is simple and 
effective : “‘ I promise faithfully to throw nothing into street 
or alley which may be burned, and to allow no one to do 
the same if it can be prevented. I will try to improve my 
own home by burning all waste papers and rubbish, and, for 
my own pleasure, will add something to make my front yard 
look better by planting flowers and taking good care of 
them.” Each room has a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and marshal, and three committees. Every 
officer is a monitor over his or her classmates, and, while 
the children do not feel that they are under espionage, they 
all know there is hanging over them a possible bad report, a 
reprimand, or even suspension or expulsion from the feder- 
ations. This civic federation has grown to it present per- 
fection in three years. 


In Alameda, Cal., the public school teachers are for- 
bidden the wearing of mourning. It it done to save the 
“spirits of the boys and girls.” 





Last year, in the United States, there were 400,325 
teachers of whom 67.4 per cent., or 269,959 were women. 


Boston is to have a Paul Revere School — a new one. It 
will contain public bathing facilities for the children. 


In Jersey city the trolley cars must come to a full stop 
before passing schools at the hours of assembly and dis- 
missal. 


Editor Primary Epucation:—In the schools in German — 
even Irish —settlements, the pupils, from beginners up to pupils 
eleven and thirteen years old, pronounce words containing the and 
th the same as if the ¢h were d or v. 

I have shown them the position of the tongue, and in some 
cases havs succeeded. 

Patience? Yes, I have, but there is a limit to even patience. 

Will any who have been in a like difficulty and come out success- 
fully, please give their method. 

Country TEACHER. 





A Possible School 


E.LLen E. Kenyon WARNER 
(This tic description of one school is running over with happy 
suggestions for school ent, seat-work, and delightful ways to do 


things generally. Read it all carefully, teachers, and see how much of it 
you can take into your school-rooms. — ED.) 


“ ELL, this is school heaven !” mentally exclaimed 
W the visitor,'as she entered the room. And 
“Now I am going to learn what a real, live 

school is,” she thought. 

A buttercup lay on each child’s desk, posing for its pic- 
ture. The little artists were painting the flower, with differ- 
ent degrees of grace and skill, on an upper corner of their 
writing pads. While they did this, the teacher prepared 
some material for a subsequent lesson. 

Soon the paint brushes and boxes began to be laid away, 
and pens were producing, in ornamental lettering of many 
designs, a caption for the composition which was to embody, 
in prosaic and fanciful forms, the substance of the botanical 
lesson they had just taken. 

The teacher now began to move about among her pupils 
with words of encouragement and suggestion. Frequently 
she was asked to spell a word, and, stepping to the board, 
spelled it with the chalk. 

Meanwhile, the visitor was alternating the study of teacher 
and children with observations of the walls and appurte- 
nances of this school heaven. 


The School-Room 


The walls were painted in a light, warm buff. Near the 
top was a gilt moulding for picture hooks. The framework 
of the doors and windows was in a light, warm brown, with 
lines of dark, chocolate brown. The panels were in a pale, 
grayish green. An oblong of the darker brown decorated 
that part of the door where finger-marks might otherwise 
have been a sad defacement. The floor was of oak. 

There were three large windows. Beneath two of them 
were steam radiators, and under the third a closet. Aill 
around the room ran a blackboard, low enough for the chil- 
dren and high enough for the teacher. This blackboard 
was topped, throughout its entire length, with a narrow 
shelf. 

The furniture consisted of individual desks for the chil- 
dren ; a flat-topped desk, with two sets of drawers to the 
floor, for the teacher ; a number table in one back corner ; 
a busy-work table in the other; a sand table in one front 
corner ; a large geographical globe in the other; two extra 
chairs and two waste baskets. The number and sand tables 
were well equipped with drawers. 

A cabinet stretched its glass doors across the corner above 
the globe. -Blackboard pointers hung by ribbon loops to 
brass hooks at convenient distances. An abacus hung near 
the number table. A stone jar, probably containing clay, 
stood under the sand table. Above the left front section of 
the blackboard hung a chart supporter, whose many light 
arms permitted the bunch of sheets to be opened, book-like, 
at any point. All of the arms were occupied, and most of 
the charts were evidently teacher-made. They were opened 
wide now, in such a manner as to screen as much of the 
blackboard as possible. From behind them, afterward, came 
to light a blackboard lesson in two parts, which the teacher 
took this means of concealing until she was ready to 
expose it. 


The Blackboard 


Most of the blackboard surface was lightly scratched with 
horizontal lines, visible only at shart range, about three 
inches apart, for writing. The middle front section was 
similarly ruled in squares of one inch, for constructive draw- 
ing. White, painted lines divided the lower part of the 
blackboard all around into “slates” for the pupils. These 
were all clean. The chalk-rack that ran along the bottom 
of the blackboard had evidently been recently relieved of its 
deposit of powdered chalk, and contained a well distributed 
supply of dustless crayons and erasers. The windows were 
clean, the shelves and desks were tidy, and everything 
looked newly dusted. 
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The blackboard in the sand-table corner being rather 
inaccessible, the teacher had made decorative use of it. 
Evidently, she did not rely greatly upon her own skill as an 
artist, for she had used a stencil to assist in outlining a very 
motherly red hen with her group of yellow chicks. She had, 
however, with the side of her crayon, thrown up a very 
natural-looking board fence behind them and sown a green- 
ness highly suggestive of grass beneath. 


The middle section of the blackboard, at the side opposite 
the windows, in full view of the class as they faced that way, 
was occupied by a list of words, evidently kept there for 
purposes of review drill. This included a list of first names, 
probably comprising all those in the class. 

Not far from this was a scheduled resumé of the nature 
lesson given that morning. 

On the front section that was ruled in squares, was a 
design in inch lines. While the visitor was wondering what 
this was for, some of the younger pupils, having completed 
their task, which was to copy a few sentences from the 
blackboard about the buttercup, in lieu of an original com- 
position, went to the number table and began to lay this 
design upon its squares with inch sticks, which they found 
awaiting thea in a wooden box. 

Stretching along the top of two sections of the blackboard 
was a row of pictures of single objects, some pasted on and 
some sketched in crayon, with the names written beneath. 


The Pictures 


Occupying a central position on the front wall of the 
room, was a group of three portraits, Christ above, and 
Washington and Froebel beneath. Under the picture of 
Christ appeared in cut-out letters of soft, dark red the word 
“LOVE”. Under Washington, in similar device, appeared 
“ LIBERTY,” and under Froebel, “WORK,” the idea of 
the teacher evidently being that Froebel had aimed to teach 
salvation through ethically applied activity. 


To the left of this group hung a picture of an infant 
learning to walk. To the right, one of a benign old man, 
sitting in an armchair and leaning forward upon a cane. 
No other picture appeared on this wall. The suggestion 
was that of an ideal human Ilfe, loved and loving, working 
in freedom throughout the years of growth and productive 
activity, and finally enjoying a pleasant retrospect. The 
visitor wondered whether any or all of the children were 
capable of catching this impression; whether any received 
it consciously and intelligently; whether all absorbed its 
inspiration unconsciously, day by day; whether its unana- 
lyzed effect would lie in the young characters as a seed of 
growth, to slowly develop and some day be recognizable in 
the life-direction that would be in part its fruit. 


Upon the side walls appeared a few well executed por- 
trayals of animal and child life, and pictures of Moses in 
the Bulrushes and Pandora’s Box. A bunch of “soap 
pictures” hung on a long nail at the back of the room. 
These, on subsequent examination, were found to include a 
number of standard pictures from child life, reproduced in 
exaggerated colors. Before the visitor left, the children 
“had a party,” to which all these pictured friends came. 
All had names, and most of them were familiar companions, 
found, in other situations, on the pages of the primer and 
first reader. Their gay figures, distributed along the front 
and sides of the room, gave an air of festivity, and the con- 
versation and physical exercise derived from their inspiriting 
presence were full of life and pleasure. The children after- 
ward wrote letters to imaginary distant cousins, telling about 
the party and what the guests wore and what games were 
played. 

On the high and narrow B. B. shelf, immediately in 
front, were arranged good-sized models of the sphere, cube, 
cylinder, cone, pyramind and three prisms. Other objects 


to be seen on this shelf were small statues of Mercury, and 
of Atlas, bearing up the world; some articles that were 
evidently the results of scientific experiments; a stereo- 
scope and rack of views ; a sponge, from whose pores grew 
a crop of fine grass; a gay, ved and green stuffed parrot ; 
a collection of miscellaneous toys; a small tea-kettle, 
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suspended over an alcohol lamp ; ; a fine hornet’s nest upon a 
branch ; a large and curious shell; a miniature wigwam ; an 
Eskimo hut in clay, evidently molded by one of the pupils ; 
other models, curios and natural trophies; a long row of 
books, and a series of large cards, that rested on the shelf 
and leaned against the wall, bearing specimens of-the chil- 
dren’s work in painting, drawing, writing, sewing, wood and 
paper cutting etc. 

From the edge of the shelf, here and there, were fes- 
tooned and otherwise hung other products of the children’s 
skill, such as bracelets of clay beads ; strings of cherry-pit 
beads; peach and nut baskets; paper chains cages and 
other objects; bunches of compositions, drawings and 

paintings; and the large end of a carrot, which had been 
hollowed, inverted and suspended near a window and kept 
half filled with water until it had sprouted and sent a pretty, 
green growth curling upward from the bottom and partly 
covering its sides. All of these objects were hung by knots 
of narrow ribbon to brass hooks or brass-headed tacks. 

(Concluded in March) 


Both Sides 


A western school board sent out the following circular to 
the principals of the city schools: 


To the Principal ; Kindly answer the questions below and return the 
same to the superintendent's office. As this communication is confiden- 
tial between the school authorities and principals, a full, frank, and 
honest statement in regard to the actual worth of each teacher is 
expected : — 

1. How long has she taught in the city schools? 

2. In what building? 

3. How long under your supervision ? 

4. Is she loyal in word and deed to school and principal, so far as 
you know? 

5. Does she bring the right spirit to her work? 

6. Does she complain? 

7. Are her educational qualifications satisfactory? 

8. If not, in what respect? 

g. Isshe a student of educational problems? 

10, Does she prepare her work thoughtfully ? 

11. Does she read educational books and papers? 

12. Isshe definite and logical in the presentation of a subject? 

13. Are her pupils thoughtful or mechanical? 

14. Isshe weak in discipline? Why? 

15. Isher discipline the result of successful teaching? 

16. Is her influence upon her pupils good? 

17. Does she worry them in any way? 

18. Isher influence in the building what you desire? 

19. Is she willing to devote the necessary time to her work ? 

20. Is she prompt and regular in attendance? 

21. Does she consult you in reference to her work? 

22. Does she accept suggestions and criticisms cheerfully and obey 
directions sent from this office, as well as those given by yourself? 

23. In what studies does she secure the best results? 

24. In what does she fail to get satisfactory results? 

25. To what do you attribute her success, or want of success? 

26. Is she teaching in the grade for which she is best adapted? 

37- If-not, what grade ought she to be in? 

28. Does she show marked improvement? 

29. In what respect has she improved while under your supervision? 

30. Do you want her in your building another year? 

Add any statements that would more fully and definitely describe her 

or her work. 


Somebody has considered this means of obtaining infor- 
mation so valuable that other questions have been prepared 
to ascertain the teachers’ opinions of their principals. The 
New England Journal of Education is entitled to the honor 
of first giving this second set of questions to the educa- 
tional public.—Eb. 


To Teachers : Write in ink the answers to these questions, and return 
the same to the superintendent’s office. A full, frank, and honest state- 
ment of the worth of each principal is expected. All communications 
confidential : — 

1. How long have you been under the supervision of Principal ? 

2. Is he loyal in word and deed to school and superintendent, as far 
as you know? Give example of his words or deeds showing loyalty (2) 
to school; (4) to superintendent. 

3 Does he bring the right spirit to his work? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

4. Doeshe complain? If so, of what? 

5. Are his educational qualifications and his preparatory training such 
that you would consider him a superior being, educationally, irrespective 
of his official position? If not, in what respect is he lacking? 

6. Is hea pattern for pupils and a model for teachers? If truth 
compels you to answer either part of this question in the negative, please 
give the facts upon which your answer is based, 
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7. Did you ever see him teach? If so, how do you rate his ability in 
that direction? 

8. In his dealings with parents, is he firm, conciliatory, just, sympa- 
thetic, and convincing? Illustrate ‘4 

9. Does he sustain his teachers in his interviews with nts? 

10. Are his private criticisms and suggestions useful and given kindly? 

11. Does he criticise, ignore, or snub you in the presence of your 
pupils, or act in any way that is likely to weaken your authority over 
them? 

12. Does he gossip with you about the other teachers or persons 
connected with educational work? 

13. Is he ambitious to rise in his profession? If so, how and by what 
means? 

14. In the case of refractory pupils does he assume that they are the 
victims of your mismanagement ? 

15. Does he require you to work out theories of his own in your school 
in order to furnish him material for papers at teachers’ associations? 

16. Does he talk eloquently upon the principles of modern education 
and require you to read books and write papers upon them, while, at the 
same time, he enforces educational practices which are directly opposed 
to those principles? 

17. Does he discourage your attempts to apply educational theories 
and methods which you have learned in norma! schools or departments 
of pedagogy, or is he inclined to assist you in them? 

18. Does he worry you or your pupils? 

19. In your judgment, do youth and beauty on the part of a teacher or 
wealth and social position on the part of a pupil affect his decisions? 

20. Do you consider him amiable, conceited, cheerful, dignified, 
efficient, faithful, genial, honorable, irritable, intriguing, industrious, just, 
lazy, logical, noble, orderly, overbearing, pompous, punctual, prejudiced, 
querulous, reasonable, suspicious, truthful, unreliable, vain, w-ak, or 
zealous? Give grounds for your statements. 

21. Mention any of his characteristics that may occur to you, which are 
not among those already enumerated, giving facts to sustain your 
judgment. 

22. Is there any marked improvement in him since you first came 
under his supervision? If so, in what respect? 

23. Do you want him for your principal next year? If not, why not? 

24. Add any statements that would more fully and definitely describe 
him and his work. 





Nature Study 


In an article in Science on “ Nature Study and Intellectual 
Culture,” Dr. John M. Coulter, of Chicago University, says : 

“Tt may be worth while to call attention to the fact that 
‘nature study ’ holds no relation to the study of the subject- 
matter as presented in text-books, and that such a presenta- 
tion of it has no value in a scheme of education that does 
not belong to any other subject presented in the same way, 
and for the purpose of training might as well be eliminated. 
The young mind does not reach out after the text-book, but 
after the natural objects themselves. This distinction 
should be rigidly regarded, and text-book work should never 
be admitted into the category of ‘ nature study.’ I grant to 
the old aristocracy all the strictures upon the results of 
science study, it may care to impose, if this study is to be 
one of the text-books. One of the prominent things 
claimed for ‘ nature study’ is that it breaks the shackles of 
slavery to the book and introduces that intellectual freedom 
in which one sees and thinks for himself.” 


Trees With Winter Leaves 


Those trees and shrubs which retain their withered leaves 
through the winter, shrub oaks, and young, white, red, and 
black oaks, the lower branches of larger trees, of the last- 
mentioned species, horn-beams, young hickories, etc., seem 
to form an intermediate class between deciduous and ever- 
green trees. They may almost be called the ever-reds. 
Their leaves, which are falling all winter long, serve as a 
shelter to rabbits and partridges, and other winter birds and 
quadrupeds. Even the chickadees love to skulk amid 
them, and peep out from behind them.— Zhoreau 
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Washington’s Birthday 


It has come again, and what shall we do with it? “The 
same old story?” Yes, because there is no new story. 

For five years Primary Epucation has searched every- 
where for the best things for the suitable observance of the 
day in schools. This year it brings you nothing new. 
There comes a time when even the stories of George 
Washington come to an end. We have not even told the 
hatchet story, or given a hatchet picture in this number. 
We shall have to refer you to back numbers of Primary 
Epucation for all the ways and devices to make the hatchet 
story and all the rest efficient means for the teaching of 
truth, honor and patriotism. Do not forget that all the 
incidents in the life of Washington are not worn and thread- 
bare to the children, and that all their success, as entertain- 
ment and incentive, will depend upon the way the teacher 
presents them. But the old story of love for country is 
fresh each year and let that be the goal of every effort made 
for the celebration of Washington’s birthday. 

It is easy to arouse the interest and codperation of the 
children for any exercises you may feel like undertaking. 
Miss Allen has given us a simple, delightful song to a well- 
known air, and also detailed directions for an inspiring 
march. Do not be sparing of flags or national colors on 
the entertainment day. Plan something that every child in 
the room will participate in, and don’t wear yourself out 
getting up a finished affair for a half dozen to take part in. 
Let there be congregational singing on that day and a 
plenty of it. Make abundant use of your blackboards and 
colored crayons. A portrait of Washington upon an easel 
prettily draped with national colors will give an “air’’ to 
the occasion that nothing else will give. Don’t be afraid 
to borrow from the best beople of the town,, who own these 
things. It will bring you together with a oneness of feeling 
and give special dignity to your little celebration. 





Keeping Birthdays 
Washington, Lincoln, Lowell and Longfellow this month. 


, Now don’t teach the dates of their births and deaths and a 


few isolated facts about them, and call that keeping their 
birthday. If your children are not mature enough to get 
some true flavor of these men, and some idea of their spirit 
and their work from what they have written, wait “l/ they 
are. Why should the babies all over the country learn facts 
about these ‘poets when they are too young to grasp the 
meaning of anything they have written? It is quite proba- 
ble that these children may live a little longer and be able 
to know why these poets are loved and revered from an 
intellectual appreciation of their work. What is gained by 
sending six and seven year old children home ina puzzle as to 
whether it was Lowell who wrote “ The Children’s Hour”’ 
or Longfellow, “ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” That is not 
teaching Afrature. 
Valentines 

Keep young on Valentine day and enter into the spirit of 
it. Turn sentimentality into a beautiful love-sentiment and 
lift the children to the highest plane of it. 


Have you any bulbs in your room yet? What have you 
done to begin early to get ready for spring? 
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Ventilation 


How many have a board inserted in the lower part of 
their windows if they have no good means of ventilation ? 
Try this as a means to test the purity of "your air. 

_ To determine the purity of the atmosphere in your school-room, carry 
into it a bottle filled with water. Pour out this water slowly into another 


vessel and put in its place an ounce of lime water. If this lime water 
becomes turbid from contact with the air in the bottle the air is not pure, 


A New Series 

For two years the editor of Primary Epucation has 
searched for the right man or woman to write a “ tree 
series” that should contain ideal help for the teachers of 
little children. The standard has been high. It must be 
scientifically accurate, yet not too technical; it must con- 
tain the leading facts about each tree in the series, but not 
to much of wearisome detail; it must be well illustrated, 
and yet so simply planned that teachers could reproduce 
the drawings upon the blackboard, and not so elaborate 
but that the children could undertake them; it must be 
written from the school-room standpoint and must meet the 
needs of primary teachers ; the style must be conversational, 
and it must not lack in fancy or poetic touches. These 
have been some of the requirements which have proved too 
formidable for even accomplished nature writers to succeed 
in filling. But persistent effort has been rewarded and the 
opening chapter of this series will be found in this number. 
The life-story of “Ten Common Trees,” told by Miss Stokes, 
of Salt Lake City, will be a rare possession for the readers 
of Primary Epucation. Each of the ten trees selected 
will be treated in its season, and there can be no more per- 
plexity over the question, What shall I do in Nature Study? 


Question 


Why is it that teachers who believe in temperance and 
practice it, and who believe that children should be saved 
from the evils of intemperance in every form, dread to 
undertake the school-room teaching of the subject? If the 
law requires it, they are obedient to that law, but they do 
not enjoy such teaching. Itis done as a duty and not with 
pleasure. There must be justifiable reasons why so great a 
number of conscientious teachers dislike to give the temper- 
ance instruction as required in the schools at the present 
time. What are these reasons? 


It is often said that children should begin to use the 
dictionary as early as the third year in school. How many 
teachers of third year children have ever found the dictionary 
useful to the children of nine years? If you have, tell: us 
how you used it. 


The very best all-around book to help you get ready for 
Washington’s Birthday is “Old Glory,” by Dr. Albert E. 
Maltby (Slippery Rock, Pa.), published by himself. A 
glimpse at the cover alone will start a thrill. 


Error: Will the teachers turn the butterfly illustration in Miss 
Soule’s article in January number (page 15) upside down before 
looking at it? 


New Books for Primary Teachers 


“The Story of Ulysses.” By Agnes Spofford Cook. (Public School 
Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill.) . 


“Song Birds and Water Fowl.” By H. E. Parkhnrst. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. City.) 

“Nature Study Readers, I, Harold’s First Discoveries.” By J. M. 
Troeger. (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 

“The Hall of Shells.” By Mrs. A.S. Hardy. (D. Appleton & Co., 
N. Y.) 

“ Historic Houses and Spots in Cambridge, Mass.” By J. W. Freese. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 

“Uncle Robert’s Visit.” ( third of Uncle Robert’s Geography 
Series.) By Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. N. Y.) 

“The Method of Recitation.” Drs. Chas, and Frank McMurry. 
(Public School Pub. Co. Bloomington, III.) 


































A Japanese Story 


The Matsuyama Mirror 


LONG, long time ago, there dwelt a father and 
A mother whose little daughter was as beautiful as the 
sunlight itself. 

But one day, the father was called to the city 
where the king dwelt, and so was forced to say good bye to 
his beautiful daughter for the first time in her short life. 

Now the child’s mother had never been away from her 
home in all her life; and so when the father went so far 
away she was frightened. She was sure some dreadful 
thing would happen to him ; and still she was very proud ; 
for he was the first man from that town that had ever been 
called by the king to the great city. 

At last the time came for the father to come back. The 
fond mother — as mothers in all time have done — dressed 
herself and the beautiful 
child in their very pret- 
tiest dresses and together 
they waited his coming. 

By and by he came; 
and he brought with him 
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mother and child, and 
besides he had marvellous 
stories to tell of the won- 
derful far-off city. 

“IT have brought you 
a most strange present,” 
said he to his wife. ‘It 
is called a mirror. Some- 
thing we have never had 
in our village, and I think 
no one of us ever even 
heard of one before.”’ 

Then he gave the little 
box to his wife, saying, 








“Tell me what you see.” 


She opened it. There lay a piece of shining metal. It 
was ornamented with frosted silver, carved in birds and 
flowers. “How beautiful!” said the wife. ‘How it 
shines! and how beautiful the birds and flowers are!” 

“ Look closely into it,” said the husbaud “and tell me 
what else you see.” 

The good wife raised it and looked into it. 

“Why!” she cried, “I see a beautiful woman’s face. 
How her eyes shine; and what a bright, shining face she 
has. And her lips are moving as if she were talking. And 
— how strange ! — she has a dress of blue exactly like my 
own!” 

How the husband laughed. How proud he was that he 
knew something no one else in the village knew. 

“ Dear wife,” said he, “it is your own beautiful face you 
see ; it is your own laughing eyes; for this is a mirror and 
it shows everything that is held before it.” 

“ How wonderful!” was all the amazed wife could say ; 
and all day long she and her little daughter looked into the 
mirror and laughed and talked with it. 

But then it came into the thought of the mother, “ How 
vainI am. I am very foolish.” 

And she hid the mirror away and never allowed herself to 
even take one tiny peep into it. 

Years passed away; the little child had grown to be a 
young woman as beautiful as her own mother. Indeed, she 
was so exactly like her mother that one could hardly tell 
them apart except that one was a little older than the other. 
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But one day the good mother grew very ill. She knew 
that she had only a few hours to live, and her heart was 
very heavy to think that her dear child would soon forget 
her. 

So she took the little mirror out from its hiding place and 
called the daughter to her. 

“ Dear child,” said she, “I am going away to leave you. 
But here is a little mirror. Promise me that every morn- 
ing and night you will look into it, for you will see me there 
and then you will know that I am watching over you always. 
When you are happy you will see that I am happy; and 
when you are sad you will see that I am sad with you.” 

Then the mother died and the child was left alone with 
her father. 

But she was not sad, 
for she had the wonder- 
ful mirror. Every night 
and morning she looked 
into it and saw _ her 
mother’s face looking up 
into hers. 

Every night she told 
the face in the mirror all 
that had happened during 
the day ; and the mother 
spoke back always, though 
she could not hear what 
she said. 

Whenever she had joy- 
ous news to tell, the 
mother’s face was always 
joyous, and when she had 
sad news to tell the 
mother’s face was always 
filled with sad sympathy. 

So the child lived on, growing sweeter and lovelier every 
day; for she thought always only such thoughts as she 
would like her mother to see, and did only those thoughts 
that her mother would like to know she had done. 

“Dear mother’s face grows kinder and sweeter every 
day,” said she to her father one day. 

The father’s eyes filled with tears, “Yes, dear child,” 
said he, “it does; and your own face grows every day 
more like your mother’s. And it will be so always so long 
as you are good and true.” 

One day a handsome young prince came riding through 
the town. ‘“ Who is that lovely maiden?” said he, as he 
passed the home of this sweet young woman. “ For never 
in my life have I seen a face so sweet. Would that she 
might dwell with me in my palace and be my princess!” 

And so it came about that one day the beautiful daughter 
left her father’s home to be a princess. And never till she 
reached the great city where the grand ladies all had 
mirrors, did she know that it was her own face she had been 
looking into all those years. 

But now she understood ; and she loved her sweet mother 
all the more now that she knew her mother had taken this 
way to help her to grow good and true, when she could no 
longer herself guide and teach her. 





Se Bee 














Teacher: ‘* Who was the first man?” 

Little boy: ‘‘ George Washington, ma’am.” 

*« Why do you think he was the first man?” 

‘* Because he was ‘first in war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.’” 

Another boy raises his hand. 

Teacher; ‘* Well, Johnny who do you think was the first man?” 

Johnny: ‘‘ Don’t know his name, but I know George Washing- 
ton was not the man.” 

‘* What makes you so positive? ” 

‘* Well, my history says he married a widow, so there must 
have been a man ahead of him.” 


Teacher: Tommy, what is meant by nutritious food? 
Tommy : Something to eat that ain't got no taste to it. 
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Number and Reading 


(To be mounted and used in number and reading classes.) 
There are twelve large limbs on my oak 
tree; three-fourths of them have no leaves. 
How many have leaves? 





Tom caught four perfect snow flakes on his 
coat sleeve to-day, and counted the points. 
How many were there? 





Nellie has been making a flag. In the cor- 
ner are five rows of stars with four stars in a 
row. How many stars on the flag? 





Frank wants an oil can for his bicycle. 
They cost twenty-five cents. His papa pays 
him ten cents a week for keeping the steps 
and front walk clean. How long will it take 
him to earn the money? 





Rose gave Miss Lee sixteen flowers yester- 
day; one-fourth were blue, two-fourths were 
blue, and the rest were red. How many were 
there of each color? 





May’s book is seven inches long and seven 
inches wide. What shape is it? 





It costs Ned ten cents a week for food for 
his hens. If he sells a dozen eggs each week 
for thirty cents what does he gain? 





Ruth had ten pinks and half as many roses 
on her birthday. Each little friend who came 
to her party gave her a flower. How many 
children came? : 





How many fingers have two pairs of gloves? 
Harry has a little black-board. It is three 


feet high and two yards long. What shape is 
it? 








Fred’s class are making envelopes to keep 
their work in. They are three-fourths of a 
foot long. How many inches wide must they 
be to be square? 


Elsie has twenty cents to spend for valen- 
tines. Those she likes best are five cents each. 
How many can she buy? 








At Nellie’s party they played a game called 
“The Year.” It took one child for each month, 
one for each season, and one for each day in 
the week. There were just enough children. 
How many were at the party? 





George wanted to buy his little brother a 
book for a valentine. He popped a six-quart 
pan full of pop corn, and sold it for two cents 


a pint. Did he get enough money to buy the 
book? 
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Miss Gray’s boys play “soldier” at recess, 
Tom is captain. When he forms his men in a 
hollow square, there are a half dozen on each 
side. How many boys in the school? 





Walter gathered a bushel of walnuts last 
fall. He has sold a peck at three cents a 
quart. How much money has he? 





Mamma gives Nellie twenty cents a month 
for spending money. How much is that a 
week? 





If you had a quarter of a dollar to spend 
just as you liked, what would you buy? 





Alice had twenty-five cents to spend at the 
fair. She paid a dime for a doll’s hat, ten 
cents for a paper house, and five cents for 
candy. How much did she have left? 





John walks a half mile in going to school. 
How far does he walk in a week? 





The blacksmith had two dozen horse-shoes 
this morning; to-night he has only four. How 
many horses have had new shoes to-day ? 





Ralph bought stamps for six letters. He 


‘gave the postmaster a quarter of a dollar. 


How much change did he receive? 


~ Ray sold Mrs. Jones a quart of milk, Mrs. 
White a pint, and Mrs. Gray a gallon. How 
much was left in his two-gallon can? 





Edna helped mamma make cookies _ this 
morning. She put five in a row and six rows 
in each tin. How many cookies in a tin? 





How many school days are there in the 
month of February? How many holidays? 





I saw twenty black mittens and five pairs ‘of 
red ones in the hall to-day. How many chil- 
dren wore mittens to school? 





We have some dolls to dress. There are 
six boy dolls, twice as many girl dolls, and a 
half dozen baby dolls. How many have we? 
Which one would you like best? 





Ned is twenty-three years old. I am half 
as old, and Willie is half as old as I am. 
How old is Willie? 


If you get up at six o’cluck and go to bed 
at eight, how many hours can you sleep? 


Nellie sent two letters to England, and a 
letter and a postal card to New York. How 
much did she pay for postage? 











Laura’s dress is to be trimmed with five 
rows of braid; it takes two and a half yards 
for each row. How much braid will be 


needed ? 
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Flag Exercise 


Music —“ Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


A.Ice E. ALLEN 
Singing, Marching, and Tableaus 


Very little are the raindrops—but they make the 
ocean clear, 


2 Very common are these colors, but they’re floating far 
and near, 
Very tiny are we children — but we’re growing year 
by year, 
To make our country dear. 
3 Chorus: 
Tra la la, etc. 
To make our country dear. 
4 Courage,” call the stripes of crimson, as they float 
from east to west ; 
“ Peace and happiness forever!” whispers white — the 
color blest ; 
“We are all once more united,” breathes the blue — 
below the rest — 
The flag we all love best. 
5 Chorus. 
6 Fair and free, it now is floating o’er the northern fields 
of snow ; 
7 O’er the eastern ocean stormy, where the great ships 
come and go; 
8 O’er the southern orange-blossoms; 9 where the 
western roses blow ; 
10 That all this day may know. 
11 Chorus. 
’Tis the day—a well-known birthday — when from 
morn till set of sun, 
We, the children of the Nation, think with loving 
praise of one 
Whose grand life was spent in service, whose great 
name lives on and on— 
Our brave George Washington ! 
12 Chorus. 
Though we’re very little children, we can help to do 
the right, 
We can follow in his footsteps, and, with all our main 
and might, ’ 
Try to make our loved land worthy of her banner brave 
and bright — 
13 The red, the blue, the white ! 
(Sing three times.) 
14 Chorus. 


Directions and Motions 


Twelve children are needed. Nos. 1, 4, 7 and ro (counting from right 


of stage) carry small red flags; Nos. 2, 5, 8, 11, white flags; 3, 6, 9, 12, 
blue flags. Costumes may be used corresponding in color to flags, if 
desired. 


Children enter, carrying flags over right shoulder, to music of song, 


which must be plainly accented, and in march time. 


Each chorus consists of four lines of music. Each line, except last, is 


sung “Tra la la”; last line repeats last line of stanza just preceding. 
For each chorus, four motions or figures are given, one beginning on first 


note of each line, which is held or continued till end of line. 


Figure on 


last line is always held as tableau (except in last chorus) throughout line, 
and dropped during short interlude, children taking position 1. 


Straight line across front of stage; hands at sides. (Sufficient room 
must be left between children so.that all can take motions easily.) 


2 Raise flags; at “ floating,” wave slowly; drop at end of line. 
3 Rise slowly on tip-toe, lifting arms slowly, until fingers meet above 


heads; look up. 
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Lower arms and bodies slowly to position 1. 

Repeat rising motion. 

Tableau —.hands held above head; look up. 

I, 4, 7, 10 step forward; sing alone; wave raised flags slowly 
throughout the line. 

At “ Peace,” 2, 5, 8, 11 repeat. 

At “ We,” 3, 6, 9, 12 repeat, 

At “ The,” all sing; wave raised flags slowly; look up. 

Join hands, three and three; lift high above heads; first two threes 
awing round to right; other two threes swing round -to left; 
in this manner march to rear of stage. 

Form at rear, six abreast; march to front. 

Those in front line swing round gracefully, taking first position. 

Those in back line step forward to first position. 

Tableau — all face right; raise both hands to right; look up. 

Arms extended straight from shoulders; face front. 

Arms same; face right. 

Arms same; face back. 

Arms same; face left. 

Arms same; face front. 

Position 6; move arms slowly to sides; back to front, clapping 
hands lightly. (Twice during line.) 

Same; face right. 

Same; face back. 

Tableau — Face left; hands raised to left; look up. 

( During interlude, step back to center of stage.) 

Hands on hips; odd numbers march four steps forward, back to 
center; even numbers march four steps backward, back to center. 

Arms raised on each side; tips of fingers resting on shoulders; odd 
numbers march four steps backward, back to center; even num- 
bers four steps forward, back to center. 

Arms raised on each side; tips of fingers resting on top of head; 

all march four steps forward, back to center. 

Tableau — \eft arm dropped to side; right hand holding flag easily 
back of head. 

March backward to rear of stage. 

While chorus is sung first time — 

White step backward; red forward, face white; raise flags in 
in right hands, forming red and white arch; blue face to right. 

Blue march out from under arch; turn to left; march in front of 
and facing red. 

Red face blue; blue raise flags, forming red and blue arch; white 
hold position. 

Tableau — all hold. 

Second chorus — 

Red and blue hold; white drop flags *o sides; face to right; 
march; turn to left. 9 

March under arch; turn to right; march in front of and facing blue. 

Blue face white; white raise flags, forming blue and white arch; 
red hold position. 

Tableau — all hold. 
Third chorus — 

Blue and white hold; red drop flags to sides; face to right; march; 

turn to left. 
March under arch; raise flags above right shoulders; march from 
stage. 
White drop flags to right shoulders; fall into line back of red; pass 
from stage. 
Blue drop flags to right shoulders; fall into line; pass from stage. 
(There should be no pause in the marching in these choruses; no 


interludes should be played; order of march may be changed to suit any 
stage. ) 





Flag Song 


Some flags are red, or white, or green, 
And some are yellow, too, 
But the dear, dear flag that we love best, 
Is red, and white, and blue. 
Then hail the flag, the bonny flag, of red, and white, 
and blue. 


We love our native country’s flag, 
To it our hearts are true, 
Above us wave in splendid folds, 
The red, and white, and blue. 
Then hail the flag, the bonny flag, of red, and white, 
and blue. 


— Part II. “Songs for Little Children,” by Eleanor Smith. 








Will winter never be over? 
Will the dark days never go? 
Must the buttercup and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow? 
Ah! lend me your little ear, love ! 
Hark ! ’tis a beautiful thing, 
The weariest month of the year, love. 
Is shortest, and nearest the spring. 
— Mrs. Whitney 





Our Flag 


(Each child should be provided with a flag, and appropriate motions 
should be made as indicated by the song.) 
(Tung: “* O, come, come, away.”’) 
Come, children, let us sing 
And wave our banners proudly, 
The flag we love 
Now floats above 
Our country brave and true. 


/ Chorus. 


We'll wave our flags, keep time and sing, 
Our cheerful voices loudly ring, 

Our youthful praises bring, 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 


Now wave red, white, and blue, 
And sing our songs so gladly, 
We love you well, 
For truth you tell. 
O, let us loudly sing. 


We'll try our best to learn, 
And love our noble Nation, 
We'll sing in youth 
For love and truth. 
God bless our native land. 
— Blanche Konkle 


Baby’s Servants 
BERNICE V. ROGERS 


Ten little servants the baby has, 
To aid him in work or play — 

Two little captains and eight little men, 
Who are busy the whole long day. 


The two little captains are short and plump, 
The others are tall and slim ; 

Each wearing a cap like a little pink shell, 
With a dainty, narrow, white rim. 


Always moving and never at rest, 
Save when baby takes his naps ; 

Can you tell me the names of these servants ten, 
With their little, pink, tiny caps? 





O, Wonderful World of White 


A million little diamonds 

Twinkled on the trees ; 

And all the little maidens said, 
“ A jewel, if you please!” 


But while they held their hands outstretched 
To catch the diamond gay, 
A million little sunbeams came 


And stole them all away. — Sel. 
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An Afternoon Tea 


For Washington’s Birthday 


Small tea-table set for two. Three or four small chairs. 
Washington's picture hung in background or on an easel. 

Enter two little girls in colonial costume. One carries a 
tea-pot and the other a plate of cakes. These they place on 
table and survey their work with evident pride. 

Priscilla (leaning over and sniffing tea.) Oh-h, how good 
it does smell! Just like really tea! And aren’t these cakes 
dear! Mama is just the best mama that ever was to let us 
have these nice plays. (She sits down.) 

Prudence. And to make us these honest and true long 
dresses, too. How does mine look? (/urning around slowly. ) 
Do I look grown up? 

Priscilla. Yes, just like the pictures of the women in 
General Washington’s time. [I wonder why they wore their 
hair powdered and these funny caps. I think its sweet, 
though. Don’t you? I wonder how they acted ! 

Prudence (sittting.) Oh, I don’t know. Just like mama, 
I suppose. The caps and powder wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence, you know. We must be very dignified and talk about 
the war. The boys said they would play with us to-day if 
we'd play the war part, but mama said no, we couldn’t fight. 

Priscilla. Yes, I know, and then she laughed in that nice 
way she has. I just know she was thinking of some plan 
for the boys, too. Come, now, let’s begin to play. You be 
Miss Prudence Morris and I’ll be Miss Priscilla Lee. 

Prudence. Mamma said we must say “ Mistress” and not 
“Miss” when we play “ Revolution Ladies,” and that we 
must be stately enough to match it. I don’t know just what 
“stately” means, but it sounds like this, (she straightens 
herself,) “Will you have some tea, Mistress Lee?’”’ 

Priscilla. 1 thank you, Mistress Morris. Tea is a rare 
treat since our trouble with the British began. Were you in 
Boston when the men threw all the tea overboard? 


Prudence. Yes,indeed. That was a larger tea-party than 
this. Wasn’t it? 
Priscilla. It did seem wicked to throw away all that tea. 


Prudence. Yes, but it would have been worse to pay the 
tax which the British asked us to pay for it. Have a cake, 
Mistress Priscilla! They are fresh baked to-day by my own 
hand, after a recipe brought over from England long ago by 
my grandmother. 

Priscilla. They are delicious — and these rolls. I must 
have another, though I can hardly eat lately for thinking of 
this dreadful war and (sad/y) of my poor brother. 

Prudence. Oh, don’t speak of it; or, yes, let us speak 
of it. It is a glorious war! But—think of poor Richard ! 

Priscilla. And John. They may be wounded or — or 
dying even now. 

(They stop eating and wipe their eyes. 
moments as if thinking sadly.) 

Priscilla (brightening.) Come, Mistress Morris, let us be 
cheerful. Our brothers are fighting for our own dear country 
and think what a brave leader they have. 

Frudence (waving her napkin.) Hurrah for General 
George Washington! He is a brave man —a great header. 
He will make our country free ! 

Priscilla. 1 wish we were men and could fight with him. 
But our tea is getting cold. 

(A knock is heard.) 

Prudence. Who can this be? Callers, I suppose; and 
I’m afraid the tea‘is nearly all gone. (Zhen speaking in her 
little girl’s character, she says,—) It’s the boys, I know, and 
mama did have a plan! 

(She goes to the door while Priscilla rises expectantly.) 

Prudence. Oh-h-h! Oh, Mistress Lee! Oh, Priscilla! 
They are own dear brothers ! 

Priscilla (rushing forward.) Oh, I’m so glad! 
war over? Oh dear! Oh dear! 
wounded! Your poor arm! 

(They usher in two boys in colonial costume. One boy 
limps painfully and the other carries his arm in a sling.) 

John. Yes, we had to stop fighting for a while and are 


Then sit a few 


Is the 
Poor John, you are 


home until we are well enough to join the army again. 
Sit down and rest, poor boys | 


Prudence. 
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